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66. Marshal V orwarts—Sadness. 


MARSHAL VORWARTS. 


“Blucher’s loyalty saved the eause of 
pores.” —Major General Sir J. F. Maurice, 
. C. B. 


Here’s to him who, bruised and ill, 
Wrote from Wavre, “Come, I will!” 
Gneisenau said yea and nay, 

He would go and he would stay; 
Vorwiirts scarce could sit his steed, 
Vorwiirts marched in England’s need; 
He was two and seventy then,— 
Here’s to him and all his men! 


Biilow’s corps is fresh for fight; 
Biilow leads, but rear and right, 
Corps of Pirch and corps of Ziethen, 
Battered, famished, but unbeaten, 
Up the height and down the hollow, 
On from Wavre follow, follow; 
Thunder, growling far away, 

Tells where England stands at bay. 


Westward through the drenched lanes 
faring, 

Grimly went they, sweating, swear- 
ing, 

Deeper still in mire and muck, 

Till the batteries sank and stuck, 

Gun-teams floundering to the knees, 

Gun-wheels to the axle-trees, 

And the men sat down and sobbed, 

While the thunder swelled and 
throbbed. 


Blood-red spur, and eyes ablaze, 
Bliicher rode the trampled ways,— 
“Hundert Teufel! what is here?” 

But they answered, “Father dear, 
Can thy children thrust and flog 
Through this barbarous, Belgian bog? 
Half the guns to hell are gone; 
Father dear, we can’t get on.” 


“Can’t get on? But yonder,—hark! 
Hear ye not the bulldog’s bark? 
Shall the Englanders allege 

That your Father broke his pledge? 
Shame it were, if that should be! 
Children, children, follow me! 

I am sworn to Wellington,— 
Sapperment! We must get on.” 


Thus he spake; and panting, steaming, 
Hugely heaving and blaspheming, 

On his batteries lurched and rumbled, 
On his columns reeled and stumbled; 





But from Wavre Thielmann wrote, 
“I have Grouchy at my throat. 
Backward here the game’s begun, 
And the odds are two to one.” 


“Two to one,” quoth Vorwiirts. “So! 
Donnerwetter! it will go, 

If, bei Gott, till close of day, 
Thielmann hold them all in play; 

But we cannot help him there, 

Not one sabre can we spare; 

What though Thielmann stand or fall, 
Yon’s the great game, forward all!” 


Came a redcoat, racing through,— 
“What, in God’s name, what are you?” 
“Black Hussars that ride before 

Graf von Biilow’s army-corps; 

Back to Wavre, miles on miles, 

You shall find his sweltering files,— 
Hark! they roll the Prussian drums! 
Courage! Father Bliicher comes!” 


Forward all! And Biilow drove 
Right upon Plancenoit, and strove 
Hour by hour of blood and flame, 
Hour by hour, till Ziethen came, 
Storming in upon Papelotte, 
Storming in with steel and shot; 
Then, as flared the sinking sun, 
England struck,—and it was done. 


Such was Vorwiirts, such a fighter, 
Such a lunging, plunging smiter, 
Always staunch and always straight, 
Strong as death for love or hate, 
Always first in foulest weather, 
Neck or nothing, hell for leather, 
Through or over, sink or swim, 
Such was Vorwiirts—here’s to him! 
Frank Taylor. 
The Spectator. 


SADNESS. 
The sun is ever full and bright, 
The pale moon waneth night by night. 
Why should this be? 


My heart that once was full of light 
Is but a dying moon to-night. 


But when I dream of thee apart, 
I would the dawn might lift my heart, 
O sun, to thee. 
—From the Odes of Confucius, about 
500 B.C. 
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France and the Republic. 


FRANCE AND THE REPUBLIC. 


The recent visit of the French Pre- 
mier to St. Petersburg and his success 
in expanding and consolidating the 
Dual Alliance have a two-fold interest. 

They testify directly to the consist- 
ency and sanity of French foreign pol- 
icy, and indirectly to the strength of the 
Republican régime. People are at last 
getting used to the idea of a Republic 
in France. They have not, perhaps, 
yet reached the point of accepting it 
unreservedly. They still at the back 
of their minds think of the Third Re- 
public as to some extent on trial. Their 
notion of its security is very different 
from their notion of the security, for 
instance, of the British or German 
Monarchy. But Europe may at least 
be.said to have outgrown most of its 
old scepticism, and to have reached the 
conclusion that the Republic is not go- 
ing to disappear just yet or for a whim. 
There is a disposition to revise such 
traditional inanities as that the French 
are “fickle” in their politics and “un- 
suited for Parliamentary institutions.” 
The doubters may still whisper to 
themselves that a French Republic is 
argumentatively impossible, but the 
fact that one exists and has existed 
for some forty years, with an ever-in- 
creasing stability, is beginning to weigh 
with them. They may still affect a re- 
sentful amazement that the Third Re- 
public, like Uncle John in the poem, 
should “persist in living on,” but they 
cannot deny that it does live on. They 
may still point out, as they have a per- 
fect right to do, that the Republic has 
not yet been tested by war, and may 
add that a successful war might be 
even more dangerous to its security than 
an unsuccessful. They may still, as Mr. 
Bodley did—in a book that was a monu- 
ment both of accuracy and misunder- 
standing, of superficial fact and funda- 
mental error—compile list upon list of 
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the blunders, incongruities, and back- 
slidings of the Republican régime; may 
emphasize the many points at which it 
falls short of democratic perfection; 
may jeer at the fly-blown procession 
of Ministers and Cabinets; may insist 
upon the extravagance of the Republic, 
its worship of mediocrity, and the in- 
adequacy of the Chamber of Deputies 
as the representative assembly of 
France; and may reiterate over and 
over again the ineradicable unfitness of 
the French mind and temperament for 
the traditions and unwritten codes, the 
half-lights and silent compromises, that 
can alone make the Parliamentary sys- 
tem workable. 

They may do all this, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they do do it. All the admit- 
ted defects of the Republic, all the theo- 
retical objections to it, have been tab- 
ulated with microscopic zeal, in France 
and out of France, times without num- 
ber. We are assured that Parliamen- 
tary government, as practised under 
the Third Republic, is incompatible 
with the centralized system which Na- 
poleon intended to be under the direc- 
tion of a single hand, and that the ill- 
assorted conjunction of the two is ruin- 
ing French finances by a needless du- 
plication of offices and the conversion 
of the country into a nation of place- 
men. We are invited to make mirth 
of the official watchwords of the Re- 
public: “Tiberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity”; to note that “Liberty” in 
France is more of a dogma to expound 
than a factor in everyday life, and is 
held io be perfectly consistent with 
domicilary visits, the frenzy of anti- 
Semitism, and the tyranny of the Free- 
thinkers; to observe that “Equality” 
has not stopped the national leaning 
towards decorations, especially such as 
earry with them the privilege of a mil- 
itary salute, and that under the Third 
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Republic nobiliary titles, self-assumed 
and without a warrant in heraldry, 
have multiplied with the audacity of 
Australian rabbits; while as for “fFra- 
ternity,” all the comment that is 
needed is supplied, we are told, by the 
Panama Affair, the polemics of the 
Press, Combism, and the Dreyfus case. 
But what does all this amount to? It 
merely shows that the French do not 
always practise what they preach. 
What nation does? I am not sure that 
an American who took the trouble to 
inquire into the conditions of the 
United States by the light of the glit- 
tering protestations enshrined in the 
Declaration of Independence would not 
find the contrast between realities and 
aspirations at least as striking as in 
France. Again, we are told that the 
Republic fails to attract the best men 
to its service; that it is suspicious of 
merit and renown; that the French at 
bottom are no more a Parliamentary 
people than the Italians or the Spanish; 
that the elections are manipulated by 
the Prefects and the Minister of the 
Interior; that about a third of the elec- 
tors are too indifferent to vote; that the 
Chamber is overrun with lawyers, 
doctors, journalists, and retired func- 
tionaries; that the Deputy exists to 
find jobs for his constituents; and that 
the whole system is at the mercy of 
the first capable man on horseback 
who has the nerve to seize his chance. 

Many, perhaps most, of these charges 
are true. It is only the inference that 
is drawn from them that is false. One 
can the better illustrate its falsity by 
pointing to the example of the United 
States. Almost all the defects in the 
French State are not less visible and 
operative in America. Almost all the 
accusations that are brought against 
the Chamber of Deputies could be 
brought, and have been brought, with 
equal and even greater justice, against 
Congress. The truth is that much of 
the old familiar criticism passed on 


the Third Republic and its prospects 
was utterly irrational and unscientific. 
It was based on a study of facts and 
analogies, but the facts were isolated 
and the analogies incomplete. The 
prediction, so common in the Europe of 
a generation ago, that sooner or later 
there was bound to be “a big smash- 
up” in the United States had its roots 
in precisely the same soil. Facts, of 
course, are as fallacious as statistics un- 
less one knows the forces and condi- 
tions behind and around them. Both in 
France and the United States the peo- 
ple are superior to the politicians. The 
real life-work of the two countries pro- 
ceeds uninterrupted by the fretful 
clamor of politics; and even the most 
accurate description of each will lead 
the inquirer astray unless he keeps a 
firm hold of this pivotal and governing 
condition. When a French Deputy de- 
scribed his country as “presenting the 
remarkable spectacle of a tranquil peo- 
ple with agitated legislators” he put 
his finger on what is really the saving- 
clause of France—the gulf between her 
people and her politicians. The pessi- 
mistic critics of a few years back al- 
together missed this hidden but po- 
tent fact, and the consequences that 
flow from it. Nor did they realize 
how greatly their despondency was 
merely the echo and reflection of 
French despondency. Europe for a 
long while despaired of the Republic 
because the Republic despaired of it- 
self. But everyone who knows the ac- 
tual state of France to-day is aware 
that not despair, but hopefulness, as- 
surance, buoyancy, and confidence are 
now the national keynote, and that 
Frenchmen are positively puzzled to 
explain even to themselves the nervous 
restlessness and insecurity of a decade 
ago. 

We have had within the last few 
years—at the time of the fall of M. 
Combes, of the retirement of M. Lou- 
bet, of the resignation of M. Clemen- 
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ceau, and of the General Election of 
1910—some significant indications of 
the changing political temper and atti- 
tude of the French people. On all 
these occasions Frenchmen simply de- 
clined to believe that the “crisis” was 
critical. There was no trepidation, no 
anxieties, no suggestion that the Re- 
public was in any sort of danger. The 
country faced its political duties not 
alone coolly, but with a wholesome 
apathy. The country simply took it for 
granted that the fall of one Premier 
and the accession of another, the elec- 
tion of a new Chamber, and the choice 
of a new President were events in 
which she might, indeed, be interested, 
but could not regard as a cause for ve- 
hemence or passion or apprehension. 
Both the people who watched and the 
politicians who decided these various 
contests did so with scarcely more ref- 
erence to the effect their results might 
have on the Republic than we in Great 
Britain stop to calculate the influence 
of our votes on the cause of Monarchy. 
The Republic presided over the 
“crises,” but was not involved in them, 
and nobody thought for a moment of 
dragging it in even as a secondary is- 
sue. On all hands it was assumed; it 
had reached that universality of ac- 
ceptance which is implied in its not 
being debated. The significance of 
this can only be appreciated when we 
remember that Frenchmen, as Mr. Bod- 
ley justly observed, acquired during 
the Jacobin conquest of the Revolution 
the habit of regarding all political con- 
troversy as a desperate struggle be- 
tween irreconcilable factions. It was 
a habit and an attitude not merely nat- 
ural, but inevitable, when the attack 
or defence of an entire system of gov- 
ernment was the sole, or at any rate 
the chief, dividing-line between par- 
ties, and when the question of Mon- 
archy or Republic swallowed up every- 
thing else. Under such conditions 
every electoral contest, every clash 
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between rival political organiza- 
tions, took on something of the 
nature of an irrepressible conflict that 
could be decided only by absolute vic- 
tory and absolute defeat. There was 
no room, in short, for compromise. 
The blood-stained record not only of 
the Commune but of all previous crises 
in the internal history of the country 
was due at bottom to this conception of 
politics as a duel to the death. Split 
a nation into two camps over an issue 
that reaches down to the very founda- 
tions of national well-being, endow 
each camp with a passionate and un- 
compromising devotion to logic, and 
persecution and slaughter are the all 
but inevitable outcome. But what we 
have been seeing of recent years is that 
France is gradually throwing off the 
old, rigid, exclusive notion that in pol- 
itics there is always a right and a 
wrong. She has not got rid of it alto- 
gether, and until Frenchmen alter in 
some of the fundamentals of character, 
she never will. One still sees in the 
violence of the Parisian Press, in the 
severity of the French Socialist creed, 
in M. Hervé and the Anti-Militarists— 
just as one saw in some of the final de- 
velopments of the crusade against the 
Church—that the gospel of “No Surren- 
der” retains its disciples. History, in- 
deed, has made it peculiarly difficult for 
tolerance, and give and take, and all 
the qualities of accommodation that we 
English-speaking peoples regard as of 
the very essence of the political in- 
stinct, to enter into and unconsciously 
permeate the public life of France. 
But the strength, the continuance, the 
orderliness and prosperity of the Third 
Republic are producing their effect 
upon the political temper of the nation. 
France is ceasing to be a cock-pit of 
political extremists. She has virtually 
removed from the sphere of electoral 
and Parliamentary agitation one vital 
and in the past most contentious prob- 
lem. She no longer discusses the form 
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of government she is to live under. She 
takes it simply for granted. 

To take the measure of the advance 
that is registered by this change in po- 
litical outlook and attitude, we must 
cast our minds back to the middle 
‘nineties when Europe all but unani- 
mously looked upon the third Republic 
as a mere episode in Gallic history, a 
stumbling, hopeless makeshift, totter- 
ing towards Czsarism. The moment, 
it was said, its opponents really united 
and agreed upon their objective, down 
it would go. It is little more than a 
dozen or fifteen years ago _ since 
every election, every “crisis,” Was 
watched with a sense of impend- 
ing dissolution. Europe asked it- 
self not whether ultra-Protectionists 
would triumph over the Moderate Tar- 
iff men, or Clericals over Freethinkers, 
or Socialists over Conservatives, but 
whether the Republic would triumph 
over its enemies. That is to say, it 
regarded French politics as made up 
not of the clash of party with party, 
but the adherents of one régime with 
the adherents of another. At each 
successive downfall of a Premier or 
appeal to the country, Europe felt that 
what was really at stake was not the 
fate of this or that Ministry, but of the 
whole form of government. That feel- 
ing has evaporated under the multiply- 
ing proofs of the political steadfast- 
ness of the people and under a juster 
appreciation of the solidity of Repub- 
lican success. The Third Republic 
came into existence, as it were, by de- 
fault, slipping in through the gap of 
Royalist feuds. It is still, perhaps, 
cramped and thwarted by pre-natal in- 
fluences. But there can be no question 
that it furnished abundant evidence of 
a positive as well as a _ negative 
strength. It has lasted longer, consid- 
erably longer, than any régime since the 
old Monarchy collapsed in 1792. It 
has survived repeated crises and with- 
stood without serious difficulty all ef- 
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forts to upset it. It defeated the Roy- 
alists in the famous pitched battle of 
May 16th, 1877, and the Royalists them- 
selves have since completed the rout. 
It came out victorious from the long 
struggle with the Church between 1880 
and 1885; it withstood the temptation 
to Czesarism in 1889; the Panama scan- 
dals smirched and bent, but failed to 
break it; and from the hideous night- 
mare of the Dreyfus affair, in which 
the rag-tag and bob-tail of Anti-Semit- 
ism, Clericalism, Royalism, and Nation- 
alism, encouraged by a few, but only a 
few, restless soldiers, were drawn up 
against it, it emerged with vigor and 
confidence enough to grapple once more 
with, and to reduce to final subjection, 
the forces of Clericalism. And be- 
sides this the Republic has presided 
over and furthered the spiendid regen- 
eration of France since the war, has 
founded an immense Colonial Empire, 
and has armed the nation to the teeth 
without impairing its Republicanism. 

Cardinal Manning once remarked 
that to write the history of France was 
like writing the history of a kaleido- 
scope. The dictum holds good for the 
Republic only if one fixes one’s atten- 
tion exclusively on Ministers and polit- 
ical parties. But if one looks beyond 
this sliding procession of Cabinets and 
groups, one discovers in the back- 
ground a continuity of policy and pur- 
pose that no autocracy could have ex- 
ceeded. The staff is constantly being 
changed, but the programme remains 
the same. To maintain peace abroad 
and order at home; to keep the Church 
in its proper place without persecution; 
to secularize education; to maintain the 
Army and the laws that insure respect 
for property; to build up a powerful 
Navy, to found Colonies, and to protect 
French agriculture and industries; and. 
in foreign affairs, to encourage the clos- 
est relations with Russia-—-this has been 
the programe which the country as a 
whole has willed and which every 
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Ministry has done something to carry 
out. Beneath, therefore, a fluid and 
shifting surface there has been a real 
stability of ideas. There has also in 
a sense been a stability of men. The 
real administrators of France are the 
unknown and unseen heads of the great 
departments, the permanent officials. 
Ministers come and go, but they re- 
main; and under their hands the inter- 
nal policy of the country takes shape 
and substance, undisturbed by chang- 
ing portfolios. That there is some- 
thing not wholly satisfactory in the 
endless rise and fall of Premiers and 
their colleagues may be freely owned. 
But it has also meant much for France 
that, instead of trying to overthrow a 
régime, her politicians have formed the 
habit of concentrating on the downfall 
of individual Ministers. They turned 
out Ferry, but did not undo his work. 
They ejected Combes, but they carried 
on his policy. A Ministerial “crisis” 
in France, is, indeed, more often a 


safety-valve than not. 

Deeply founded in the contentment 
of its citizens, the Republic, so far as 
one can see, will survive all internal 


shocks. Whether it would also survive 
a war no man can say. At the mere 
threat of war seven years ago it threw 
overboard the most capable Foreign 
Minister it has yet produced; and un- 
questionably it is because the Republic 
means peace, and has definitely turned 
its back on all schemes of aggression, 
conquest, and the recapture of the lost 
provinces, that the average Frenchman 
mainly supports it. If the permanent 
officials administer the country, it is 
the peasant who is its ultimate ruler; 
and his thrift and tranquillity and de- 
votion to the main chance and abso- 
lutely unromantic ideas of how much 
or how little “national honor” and “na- 
tional glory” signify, are the determi- 
nating factors in moulding the policy of 
the State. France, which shows in 
her dwindling birth-rate and all but 
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stationary population how bent she is 
upon cutting her coat according to her 
cloth, possesses in the Republic a sys- 
tem of government which, besides be- 
ing the last she can experiment with, 
suits her new mood of comfort and 
quiet as amply as the Napoleonic régime 
suited her quite opposite mood of a 
hundred years ago. No more placid 
and unaggressive nation exists to-day 
than France. She has no desire to cut 
a brilliant figure on the stage of Welt- 
politik; she is satisfied if, from that in- 
exhaustible reservoir of prudence, ca- 
pacity, and common sense—the French 
middle and lower middle classes—she 
is able to produce Premiers and Pre- 
miers who will play for safety and 
make no glaring blunders. Perhaps 
the statesman of all others who in re- 
cent years has most exactly gauged her 
spirit and instincts was M. Clemenceau. 
His Premiership stiffened the national 
backbone and put heart into the Repub- 
lic. He stood up to the Socialists as 
no man ever stood up to them. He 
stopped the dry-rot that threatened to 
eat into tlie services. He preserved in- 
ternal order with the vigor of a man 
who understood and was sure of both 
his countrymen and himself. That he 
wrote next to nothing on the Statute 
Book did not matter in the least. He 
fascinated France and ruled her, and 
France in her heart of hearts dislikes 
being legislated for and likes to be gov- 
erned. M. Clemenceau, with an instinc- 
tive appreciation of his countrymen’s 
psychology, accordingly talked much 
and brilliantly, administered firmly, 
and passed next to nothing into law. 
France relished his mind and tongue 
and spacious outlook, and relished still” 
more for their novelty the balance, res- 
olution, and perspicacity with which he 
conducted her affairs. Something ra- 
diated from him that gave her strength 
and confidence, justified the Republic 
anew in the eyes of its citizens, and 
helped to confirm and buttress its un- 
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challengeable supremacy as the em- 
bodiment of the needs and ideals of the 
French people. 

Gambetta, if he were living at this 
hour, would see in the Republic the col- 
lective triumph of the policies, beliefs, 
and aspirations he made so passion- 
ately his own. In the great agony of 
the débécle he more than any man typi- 
fied the unextinguished hopes, the 
spirit, the emotions, and the conscience 
of France. He looked beyond the dis- 
astrous present to a serene and stable 
future, and for that future he labored 
with an energy beyond appraisement. 
He never for one moment wavered in 
his faith that to France the word 
“ruin” is as inapplicable as to America; 
that her virtues and strength would al- 
ways enabie her to repair even the ut- 
most disasters that the follies of her 
rulers could inflict; and that she would 
gather from her reverses a fresh con- 
stancy and security. That faith, on 
the whole, has been abundantly justi- 
fied. The rebuilding of France since 
the war, the ease and readiness with 
which she paid off the indemnity, the 
splendid alacrity with which she re- 
modelled her military forces and safe- 
guarded her international position, are 
achievements that no one can belittle. 
In their display of patience and self- 
denial they constitute, as a Frenchman 
has justly claimed, “the greatest moral 
victory ever won by a nation over it- 
self’—a victory of which we see the 
fruits in the recovered confidence and 
tranquillity of France to-day. It was 
Gambetta, again, who crystallized in 
one fiery, unforgettable phrase the pol- 
icy of the Republic towards the Church, 
That policy has already reached its 
culmination. Nor, were he to survey 
the external situation of his country, 
would he find, as the earliest and most 
powerful advocate of close relations 
with England, that time had mocked his 
prescience. The land whose honor he 
helped so signally to redeem, the form 


of government to which he devoted 
himself with such full and eager hope, 
the domestic policy with which his 
name is inseparably linked, and the 
foreign policy that he was the first and 
almost the only one to champion, have 
all alike fulfilled his amplest expecta- 
tions and abundantly rewarded the ti- 
tanic efforts he lavished upon them. 
There have, it is true, been times when 
one’s faith has been sorely tried, when 
France seemed to dwell apart from 
realities in a soft and plausible dream- 
world, when national vigilance relaxed 
under the seemingly overwhelming 
guarantees of the Dual Alliance, when 
faction and corruption got the upper 
hand, and when a profound lassitude 
and pessimism had penetrated the 
popular mind. But always there has 
come the awakening. One might have 
thought, for instance, that after the 
Panama scandals the soul of France 
was dormant, if not dying. The na- 
tional decadence seemed to be ac- 
cepted as a clear if curious fact, just 
worth the trouble of analyzing and 
tracing back to this cause and to that. 
The smiling genius of the land had 
passed, it appeared, into a total eclipse 
of hopelessness. Sincerity, earnest- 
ness, originality had all, men said, per- 
ished. It was a time when France, 
from sheer ennui, might have welcomed 
a pretender. There came, instead, the 
Dreyfus affair, probing and stirring the 
most heedless conscience, hurling men 
against naked realities, shattering par- 
ties, raising everywhere the extremes 
of fratricidal strife, but energizing the 
national character with a new will and 
steadfastness and evoking the display 
of the most heroic as well as the bas- 
est qualities. The Dreyfus affair 
brought to a sudden head almost all 
the ills from which the country suf- 
fered. Thanks to its rough and rad- 
ical surgery she was able, after a su- 
preme struggle, to throw them off. The 
ordeal wrought many changes in inter- 
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nal politics and external relations, but 
the greatest change of all was in the 
moral tone and conscience of France. 
It has not been by any easy road, and 
not without momentary panics and 
stumblings, that France has reached 
her present position of calm and silent 
strength. But looking at the country 
and its government as they are to-day, 
one may doubt whether France, though 
often more powerful and brilliant, has 
ever been more prosperous or more 
contented or more confidently sure of 
herself. 

If now we turn to foreign affairs, we 
find that the past fifteen years have 
witnessed a beneficial and astounding 
revolution. It will be both accurate 
and convenient to date the beginnings 
of that revolution from 1898, when M. 
Delcassé first entered the Quai d’Or- 
say. When he took office the external 
relations of France were in a state of 
equal peril and confusion. Almost 


before he had settled himself in the 


saddle, Colonel Marchand emerged at 
Fashoda, and Great Britain and France 
were brought to the very brink of war. 
The conflict between the United States 
and Spain was still raging, and the 
popular, though not, of course, the offi- 
cial attitude of France towards it, had 
resembled that of England during the 
American Civil War, inasmuch as it 
had alienated both combatants, the 
Americans being rasped and irritated 
by expressions of French sympathy 
with Spain, and the Spaniards being 
equally disappointed that France had 
nothing but sympathy to offer. At the 
same time the relations between the 
Republic and Russia were uncertain, 
the enthusiasm of the Boulevards for 
the Dual Alliance was on the wane, 
and French investors were beginning 
to ask themselves whether, after all, 
the security was quite so good as it 
looked. Between France and Italy a 
mutual suspiciousness had been aggra- 
vated into down-right animosity. Up 
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to the end of 1898 the two countries 
were at war in everything but an ac- 
tual trial of strength upon the battle- 
field—war through the Press, through 
diplomacy, and, above all, through the 
Tariff. In the Near East, moreover, 
the Sultan’s defiance of the European 
Concert had lowered the prestige of 
France more than of any other coun- 
try, and had lowered it to the advance- 
ment of her chief rival’s interests. 
There was apparent, in short, in the 
conduct of French external policy a 
lack of co-ordination. Her determina- 
tion to be both a great Continental and 
a great Colonial Power brought her 
across the path of Germany, the strong- 
est military, and England, the strong- 
est naval, Power in the world; and 
she made no effort to conciliate either. 
The pacific cautiousness of her foreign 
policy was, indeed, guarantee enough 
that, so far as the Continent was con- 
cerned, France was exceedingly un- 
likely either to provoke or to be drawn 
into war. But her Colonial policy, 
which was haphazard rather than cau- 
tious, provocative rather than pacific, 
was at once a drain on French re- 
sources and a menace to her relations 
with England. At more than one sin- 
ister and perilous point it brought the 
two nations angrily face to face. 
Apart, therefore, from specific ques- 
tions, some of which were acutely crit- 
ical, M. Deleassé had to determine 
whether it was wise or possible for 
France to afford the luxury of two first- 
class hatreds, and whether she would 
not do better to concentrate her 
thought and resources on a single ob- 
jective. 

His settlement of the Fashoda crisis 
showed to which side his decision 
would lean. It was an acknowledg- 
ment that an anti-British policy which 
dissipated rather than consolidated the 
strength of the country and seduced 
France from what must always remain 
her paramount objective, was really 
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risking more than the game was worth. 
From that acknowledgment much has 
flowed. The Anglo-French entente was 
born of the union of three streams of 
tendencies. One stream represented 
the reflex action of the growth of the 
German Navy upon British interests 
and opinion, and the reaction against 
the Philo-Germanism that had hitherto 
largely governed British foreign pol- 
icy; another represented the desire of 
France to simplify her external rela- 
tions; the third represented a sudden 
accession of weariness and disgust 
among the French and British peoples 
with the furious scoldings and recrim- 
inations of Fashoda, the Dreyfus case, 
and the Boer war. But nothing could 
have come of these converging influ- 
ences had not the Quai d’Orsay been 
occupied by a statesman who was bent 
upon lopping off all superfluous enmi- 
ties, and who rightly saw that the first 
indispensable step was to close the sec- 
ular feud with Great Britain. One 
need not trace in any detail the conse- 
quences of the entente beyond recalling 
that, beginning as a purely Colonial 
compact, it soon acquired a European 
importance; that it served to draw a 
ring round the combatants in the Rus- 
so-Japanese war; that it ended the pe- 
riod of British isolation and neutrality 
in Continental politics and definitely 
ranged her on the side of the Dual Al- 
liance; that it committed Downing 
Street to resisting Germany’s policy in 
Morocco; that it served as a stepping- 
stone to an Anglo-Russian rapproche- 
ment; that it brought all the Mediter- 
ranean Powers together in the ad- 
justment of their common interests; 
and that it is to-day one of the most 
effective, if at the same time one of 
the vaguest, factors in European poli- 
tics. But M. Delcassé’s labors were 
far from being confined to removing 
Great Britain from the list of France’s 
possible antagonists. Before he had 
been in office more than a few months 


he contrived to mediate between the 
United States and Spain with the hap- 
piest results. He revived, that is, ata 
stroke, the traditional friendship be- 
tween France and America, and by ex- 
tricating Spain from a most painful sit- 
uation both won her gratitude and 
helped still further to break down the 
Pyrenees. Nor is it yet forgotten 
with what firmness, patience, and 
adroitness he proceded against Turkey 
in the matter of the Constantinople 
quays, or how speedily French prestige 
in the Near East was re-estabiishd by 
his occupation of Mitylene. It was 
under his auspices and through his ef- 
forts that France and Italy came to- 
gether on terms of the most cordial un- 
derstanding—terms that permitted an 
Italian squadron to visit Toulon and to 
be received there not merely with 
friendliness but with enthusiasm. 
There is some reason to think that in 
1891, when the Marquis di Rudini re- 
newed the Triple Alliance, Italy 
pledged herself, in case France should 
attack Germany, to send two divisions 
of troops, through the Tyrol, to fight 
on the Franco-German frontier. Eleven 
years later, when the Alliance again 
came up for renewal, Italy not only 
suppressed this condition but insisted 
that she should be permitted to com- 
municate the clauses of the revised 
Treaty to France. It was this that en. 
abled M. Delcassé to declare in 1902 
that, given the Triplice as it then was 
and still is, Italy could “neither be the 
instrument of, nor a party to, an ag- 
gression against France.” Since then 
the Mediterranean rights of the two 
Powers have been finally and equitably 
adjusted; and, as the Algeciras Confer- 
ence showed, there are quarters of the 
world where Italy’s interests are on 
the side of France and opposed to those 
of her own allies. The “extra dance,” 
as Prince Biilow called it, has led, in 
short, to an informal engagement. 

It will probably always be a matter 














of dispute whether M. Delcassé’s pol- 
icy, either in purpose or in effect, was 
hostile to Germany in the sense that it 
aimed at her isolation. That the Wil- 
helmstrasse was disturbed by it and 
found in the collapse of Russian power 
and in the technical irregularity of 
French proceedings in Morocco an 
easy opportunity for opposing it, for 
getting rid of M. Delcassé, and for test- 
ing the practical value of the Anglo- 
French entente—all this, of course, is 
much too recent to have been forgot- 
ten. France passed through many mo- 
ments of anxiety and some of humilia- 
tion before the tension that began in 
1905 with the Kaiser’s descent upon 
Tangier was relaxed, and one may 
hope, put an end to, last year. But in 
casting up the balance of profit and 
loss, the Third Republic cannot be 
said to have come off badly. The An- 
glo-French entente still stands, and on 
a broader foundation than ever; the 
ramrod which was thrust into the 
clockwork of French diplomacy has 
been withdrawn, and France and Ger- 
many to-day are on terms of self-re- 
specting politeness; the value and the 
necessity of the Triple Entente as one 
of the props of the European equilib- 
rium may be said to have received the 
official acknowledgment of the Wil- 
helmstrasse; if there were ever any 
question of the freedom of France to 
form what pacific friendships she 
pleased without incurring the menace 
of German hostility, that question has 
been settled in a way that indisputably 
leaves the Quai d’Orsay in full control 
of its liberty of action; and above all, 
France has Morocco. The event has 
spoken for the Minister who would 
not speak for himself, and M. Del- 
cassé’s policy has been handsomely 
vindicated. 

But these achievements, substantial 
as they are, must yield to what is in- 
comparably the greatest triumph won 
by the Republic in the sphere of ex- 
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ternal policy—the formation and the 
progressive strengthening of the Dual 
Alliance. It used to be thought that 
France had had decidedly the worst of 
a one-sided bargain. People talked 
as though France had had to pay for 
the Alliance in gold and as though Rus. 
sia had requited her with nothing but 
fine phrases. Gold has certainly passed 
to the amount of some hundreds of mil- 
lions invested in Russian loans, and 
perhaps less judiciousiy, in a variety 
of Russian industrial enterprises. But 
it is ludicrously wide of the facts to 
say that fine phrases have been the 
only or even the chief reward the 
French outlay has met with. From 
her share in the partnership France has 
derived the priceless benefit of secu- 
rity. The conclusion of the Dual Al- 
liance removed once and for all the 
charge of political dowdiness that its 
enemies, with a sure instinct for the 
foibles of their countrymen, were con- 
tinually bringing against the Republic. 
To be great, to have a position, they 
said, .France must be monarchical. 
The Alliance showed that Russia, and 
following Russia all Europe, considered 
that the Republic had come to stay, 
and had something worth having to 
offer by way of exchange. The moral 
effect of the Alliance was worth at the 
time almost anything to the French. 
It dissipated the sense of helplessness 
under which they were recreating their 
national strength after the ravages of 
defeat; and so long as Russia re- 
mained capable of the diplomatic and 
military initiative it precluded the pos- 
sibility of France being threatened and 
humiliated by any such movement as 
Bismarck is said to have meditated in 
1875. We can only begin to gauge the 
preventive and deterrent efficacy of the 
Dual Alliance by imagiging it at an 
end. Were France to withdraw from 
it she would be not merely parting 
with an ally, she would be throwing 
into that ally’s arms the very Power 
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from whom she must always and neces- 
sarily have the most to fear. The 
Irench, perbaps, were never less en- 
chanted with the Dual Alliance than 
during the Russo-Japanese War and 
the opening stages of the Russian Rev- 
olution. At the same time they never 
had more pointed proof of its necessity. 
When Mukden registered the tempo- 
rary collapse of Russian strength and 
released the Wilhelmstrasse from the 
fear of a war on two fronts, Germany 
pounced upon France. Nothing could 
have revealed more clearly the value 
of Russia as an international make- 
weight. Remove that make-weight and 
France is at once exposed to the peril 
of land invasion. A weak Russia, as 
we have all had more than one chance 
of learning during the past eight 
years, means not only a powerful, but 
a too powerful, Germany. Without the 
Dual Alliance the French are not safe. 
No other diplomatic arrangement can 
provide them with the kind of security 
which the Dual Alliance, so long as it 
retains its full effectiveness, almost au- 
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tomatically assures to them. The en 
tente with England, is, indeed, a safe- 
guard of sorts; but it does not, and in 
French eyes cannot, take the place of 
the Dual Alliance. It does not cover 
the same ground; it does not involve the 
same equality of risk. To preserve 
and extend the Dual Alliance must, 
therefore, remain as much as ever the 
first object of French policy; and the 
semi-official communiqué issued at St. 
Petersburg on August 16th, dwelling 
in the warmest terms upon the “per- 
manent interests” and “unchanging 
feeling” that united the two Powers, 
and referring to the “progressive 
adaptation” of the compact between 
them, “to all the necessities which an 
Alliance should foresee’—in other 
words, to a new naval convention—was 
one more, and a very welcome, proof 
not only of the vitality of the Dual Al- 
liance, but of the pertinent good sense 
which for the past decade and a half 
has marked the conduct of French for- 
eign policy. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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Mr. Balfour, as the principal guest 
at the inaugural banquet of the Eugen- 
ics International Congress, inverted the 
part of the prophet Balaam. Invited 
to bless, he remained to curse. It is 
true the cursing was of the mildest 
character, but the following sentence 
in his speech, if read apart from its 
context, involves a condemnation of 
the movement. “The idea,” said the 
speaker, “that you can get a society of 
the most perfect kind by merely con- 
sidering certain questions about the 
strain and ancestry, the health and the 
physical vigor of the various compon- 
ents of that society—that, I believe, is 
a most shallow view of a most difficult 
question.” Yet the same speaker, with 


that detachment of mind and leaning 
towards philosophic doubt which are 
amongst his most salient characteris- 
tics, had earlier in the same speech used 
language which his hearers not unnat- 
urally interpreted in the very opposite 
sense. “I am one of those,” said Mr. 
Balfour, “who base their belief in the 
future progress of mankind in most de- 
partments upon the application of 
scientific method to practical life. . . 
I hope, and I believe, that among the 
new applications of science to practice 
it will be seen in the future that not 
the least important is that application 
which it is the business of this Interna- 
tional Congress to further.” 


Why this divided voice? Why this 











mingled blessing and banning of the 
new movement? Why are Eugenists 
told almost in the same voice that their 
aims are practical and salutary, yet 
shallow and chimerical? Why do so 
many men of the highest intellectual 
eminence, including not a few of the 
leaders of science—biological and medi- 
cal—and of social reform, look upon 
the cause of Eugenics with ironical 
cynicism, patronizing tolerance, or at 
best reluctant and tepid sympathy? It 
is the purpose of this article to investi- 
gate this ambiguous attitude, to ex- 
plain it, and to suggest that it is not a 
satisfactory or final attitude which men 
fully informed upon all the facts and 
circumstances of the case can right- 
fully assume. 

A movement of social reform may be 
condemned for any one of three rea- 
sons. First, its object may be either 
obviously wrong, or too perilous to so- 
cial stability or national welfare to 
justify us in contemplating it. For 
example, the equalization of property 
and incomes. Secondly, the object 
may be good, but clearly unattainable 
in the present state of society. For 
example, the abolition of national ar- 
maments and the proclamation of a 
world peace. Thirdly, the object may 
be good, or at least defensible, but the 
means adopted for its attainment may 
be subversive of civilization. For ex- 
ample, the destruction of property, and 
assaults upon public men by promoters 
of the Woman’s Suffrage movement. 

Now, to which of these objections is 


the cause of Eugenics fairly exposed?’ 


Is it to its aim? That aim, to quote 
once more the well-known words of 
Galton, is “the study of agencies under 
social control that may improve or im- 
pair the racial qualities of future gen- 
erations.” Does any one object to that? 
Does anyone allege either that these 
agencies are sufficiently known already, 
or incapable of fruitful study? But, it 
may be answered, the study of such 
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agencies is all very well, but what 
about the action—the practical policy— 
to which such study must be supposed 
to conduct To this it may be replied, on 
the one hand, that Eugenists have been 
hitherto very sparing in their recom- 
mendations of definite measures of re- 
form—the better control of the feeble- 
minded, and the dissemination of Eu- 
genist principles through the ordinary 
educational channels summing up their 
practical policy, at least in this coun- 
try; and, on the other hand, that more 
knowledge of the laws of heredity and 
the conditions requisite for the pro- 
duction of a healthy race will of itself 
inevitably lead to an abatement of 
some of the existing evils. 

But, perhaps, it is the second objec- 
tion—viz., that its aim, however good, 
is really unattainable—which falls 
most heavily upon the Eugenist move- 
ment. Many think, quite honestly, 
that the promoters of the movement 
are a group of harmless enthusiasts or 
ill-balanced faddists who are pursuing 
ends obviously chimerical, if not also 
just a‘little impious. It is gravely sug- 
gested that we are not well advised in 
trying “to play Providence” in so im- 
portant a matter as the promotion of 
future racial welfare. The gardener 
who prevents weeds from seeding, or 
who grafts healthy stocks, “plays Prov- 
idence.” The breeder who, in pursuit 
of strength, beauty, speed, or even 
produce for our markets, selects certain 
strains and rejects others, “plays Provi- 
dence.” Our laws, which forbid mar- 
riage to persons under a certain age, 
“play Providence’—play it, shall we 
say? in a very tentative, hesitating, 
and ineffectual fashion. The promo- 
tion of racial fitness for man, the elim- 
ination of degenerate elements, and the 
encouragement of good stocks—good 
not only physically but good intellectu- 
ally, morally and spiritually—must ne- 
cessarily be a difficult task with slow- 
breeding man, a task of which the 
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results cannot in the nature of things 
be soon apparent; yet few biologists 
will deny that the problem is not insol- 
uble, but simply one requiring infinite 
patience, wide knowledge and research, 
and much time for its solution. 

As to the third possible objection to 
the Eugenist movement—viz., that it is 
being promoted by illegitimate meth- 
ods, I am not aware that anyone has 
suggested such an objection to the 
young, moderate, and eminently sane 
propaganda which has hitherto been 
earried on in this country. 

After these preliminary observations, 
let us inquire more in detail into the 
objects of the Eugenist movement, and 
deal as thoroughly and as respectfully 
as may be possible with the critical or 
unfriendly, when not overtly hostile, at- 
titude assumed towards it by men and 
women whose opinions are entitled to 
every consideration. 

The Eugenist movement has a nega- 
tive and a positive side—the former, 
as the more obviously practicable, 
usually taking precedence. The nega- 
tive side is to discourage the propaga- 
tion of bad stocks. The positive side 
is to encourage the propagation of good 
stocks. Negative Eugenics, then, 
seeks to prevent, or limit, the propaga- 
tion of deaf mutes, the feeble-minded, 
some forms of insanity, habitual crim- 
inals, and certain forms of heritable 
diseases, of which haemophilia is a good 
example. Cancer, epilepsy, dipsoma- 
nia, and tuberculosis are conditions 
which also demand consideration. As 
to tuberculosis, modern pathology bas 
no doubt taught us that, strictly speak- 
ing, the disease is not hereditary, but 
those who are disposed to question the 
influence of family tendency in tuber- 


’ eulosis should consult the researches 


of A. Riffel, who, by an exhaustive ex- 
amination of family records, reaches 
the conclusion that phthisis and other 
tubercular affections arise chiefly, and 
almost exclusively, in certain families. 


What is inherited is, of course, suscep- 
tibility to infection, but from the Eu- 
genist point of view this does not es- 
sentially differ from actual inheritance 
of the disease. 

As to sanity, it has been said that 
“no child is born insane,” and, if we 
define our terms strictly, this statement 
may be allowed to stand. But, again, 
from the Eugenist point of view this is 
a distinction without a difference. The 
child is born feeble-minded, its brain 
tissue is poor in quality, it is incapable 
of responding successfully to the reac- 
tions of its environment, it succumbs 
early and easily to the stress and strain 
of life; if not an actual, it is a potential 
lunatic. It comes to the same thing 
in the end. Poverty of nervous tissue 
—the neuropathic constitution—takes 
on many forms, now of feeble-minded- 
ness or idiocy, again of hysteria, epi- 
lepsy, habitual criminality or alcohol- 
ism. But through all the sombre 
record there runs the strand of inherited 
defect. These persons are handi- 
capped at the start of the race of life. 
That some of them, through happy 
chance and favoring circumstance, may 
run a fairly successful race is, no 
doubt, true, but it is a fight against 
odds, if one may change the figure. 

The Eugenist seeks to restrict the 
propagation of these misfits of Nature, 
and few persons who have given the 
subject serious attention will affirm 
that this aim is either illegitimate or 
wholly impracticable. Let us en- 
deavor, however, to do full justice to 
the objections which may be urged 
against such a policy. The most plaus- 
ible of these objections is the un- 
doubted fact that physical or moral de- 
fects may co-exist with qualities which 
are important for the race. Caesar, 
Alexander, and Napoleon were epilep- 
tics. Cowper was a melancholic, Pas- 
cal a neurasthenic, Spinoza, Keats and 
Mozart were tubercular. Chatterton, 
Nietzsche, the Brontés, John Davidson 

















might be added to the list of the physi- 
cally or morally unfit, and that list 
might be expanded indefinitely. Gen- 
ius, in fact, has a somewhat sorry rec- 
ord from the strictly Eugenist point of 
view. We have to console ourselves 
with the serene humanity of Shakes- 
peare, the Olympian calm of Goethe, 
and the unquenchable optimism of 
Browning. 

What reply is the Eugenist to make 
to this objection? The reply that the 
ease of genius, using the word with 
reasonable strictness, is too exceptional 
to furnish any ruie for guidance in mat- 
ters of racial interest. We cannot ac- 
count for the “genius” upon the ordi- 
nary lines of evolution. We have to 
call him “a sport,” “a mutation,” “an 
accidental variation,’ thereby under 
specious phraseology, concealing, or 
seeking to conceal, our profound : ig- 
norance of the conditions which gave 
him birth. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Dante, Hugo, Byron, Newton, 
Lister, and a host of other names 
which might be mentioned are not ac- 
counted for by anything that is re- 
corded of their families. They tower 
like magnificent mountain peaks high 
above their surroundings, and they 
spring, if not from the absolute plain, 
at least from a plateau of very moder- 
ate elevation. But genius is one thing 
—let us frankly admit that we can 
neither account for it nor legislate for 
it—but ability, talent, is quite another 
matter. It is to be regretted that 
Galton, to whom the science of Eu- 
genics owes both its name and so much 
of its inspiration, called his famous 
book The Inheritance of Genius, when he 
really meant, as any reader of the 
book can see, The Inheritance of Ability. 
Genius is not inherited, and anyone 
who will reflect upon the conditions of 
the case will easily realize that it is 
many millions to one against its being 
inherited. But ability, talent, capac- 
ity are inherited, and so are their op- 
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posites—weakness of intellect, feeble- 
ness of will, sluggishness of aesthetic 
or moral sensibility. Are we to have 
our asylums and workhouses flooded 
with swarms of degenerates on the 
chance—the remote chance—that once 
in a hundred years or so they will 
produce a musician or a poet? 

A second objection involves the same 
difficulty, only in a more subtle form. 
It is argued that the “degenerate” 
may possess latent properties of a val- 
uable kind which it may be important 
to transmit to the next generation; that 
a man who is useless as an individual 
may not be useless as a parent. This 
may be granted, while we still retain 
our opinion that men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. 
There are a few cases on record where 
the rogue or the wastrel has become 
the parent of a musician, a poet, a dis- 
coverer, or a statesman. But we may 
fairly reply that such cases are infi- 
nitely rare and cannot be made the 
basis of any theory or allowed to ob- 
struct the progress of social reform. 
Probably, if we probe the matter more 
deeply, some distinction should be 
drawn between the degenerate who 
comes of a good, or moderately good, 
stock and the degenerate who is the 
offspring of degenerates. Of the 
former something may be hoped; of 
the latter little or nothing. 

A further objection, of still more 
sweeping range, is the contention that 
“we do not know enough to suppress 
anything.” This amounts to the asser- 
tion that of the laws of heredity noth- 
ing is certainly known, or nothing, at 
any rate, upon which action can be 
based. Will anyone really support 
such a contention in all its nakedness? 
Granted that the laws of heredity in 
some of their ramifications are exceed- 
ingly obscure. Granted that in this 
department of science, inferior to none 
in interest and importance, we are still 
upon the threshold of inquiry, still in 
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the penumbra of the full illumination 
which the future will undoubtedly 
bring. Granted that there is every 
reason why we should walk cautiously, 
and put a check to the enthusiasms 
born of imperfect knowlege. But no 
biologist really doubts that the laws 
of heredity, as observed in plants and 
animals, apply to man; apply, if you 
will, with the reservations and qualifi- 
cations which the complexity of the 
subject demands. Like produces like. 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus, neque imbellem feroces 

Progenerant aquilae columbam. 
Horace was a Bugenist before his time. 
The whole experience of mankind, the 
general structure of all organized civ- 
ilized society bears witness to this prin- 
ciple; and the Eugenist, in reminding 
us of it, is returning to ultimate and 
elementary principles—is, in fact, pro- 
pounding a truism. 

The last objection to be noted under 
this head is the contention that the 
chronic pauper and the habitual crim- 
inal are what they are, not through any 
evil strain or innate defect, but because 
our highly artificial social system does 
not know how to utilize them. We 
are asked to believe that such persons 
could, if they would, “break their 
birth’s invidious bar” and “grasp the 
skirts of happy chance.” We are in- 
vited to offer “la carriére ouverte aux 
talents,” and assured that then all will 
be well. Given “equality of opportu- 
nity” and emulation, and ambition will 
do the rest. It is a seductive pro- 
gramme, but it is as one-sided as the 
eentention of some enthusiastic Eu- 
genists that stock is all, and environ- 
ment relatively null. We cannot too 
often remind ourselves that the prob- 
lem before us has two sides, and that 
in the present state of our knowledge 
it is quite impossible to appraise finally 
or accurately their relative importance. 
Seed and soil, stock and environment, 


nature and nurture, both are indispen- 
sable elements in a highly complicated 
problem, both are of enormous impor- 
tance; and the Eugenist and the Envi- 
ronmentalist should studiously eschew 
an attitude of mutual hostility or sus- 
picion. The success which has at- 
tended such work as that carried on by 
the late Dr. Barnardo, and many other 
tillers of a previously neglected field, 
shows conclusively that out of waifs 
and strays, the flotsam and jetsam of 
our great cities, quite good human stuff 
can be manufactured. Progress is not 
to be limited by the methods of racial 
selection. It is increasingly dependent 
upon psychical conditions. Who shall 
appraise the enormous influence ex- 
erted upon generations of the wild 
tribes of Arabia by the uprising 
amongst them of a great personality 
like that of Mahomet? As natural se- 
lection is more and more limited in its 
operation by the laws and customs of 
civilized society, the influence of great 
personalities, great discoveries, great 
ideas comes more and more into play. 
But all this may be freely admitted by 
the Eugenist while he asks the perti- 
nent question—Is any competent ob- 
server convinced that the enormous 
and incalculable improvement which 
has taken place in environmental con- 
ditions in England during the last fifty 
years has been accompanied by any 
corresponding improvement in the qual. 
ity of the British stock? We are bet- 
ter housed, better fed, better clothed, 
better educated than our forefathers, 
we live longer, we are less prone to 
some forms of disease; but are we more 
vigorous in body or in mind, more 
“fit’? Probably not many would like 
to give a confident answer in the af- 
firmative to this question. Has racial 
progress at all kept pace with environ- 
mental progress? A doubt seems at 
least permissible. How far civiliza- 
tion contains within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction; whether the life 

















in cities, to which we are so rapidly 
tending, is permanently compatible 
with a high standard of physical effi- 
ciency; whether the increase of com- 
fort and luxury makes for racial de- 
cline—these are important questions 
too large to be debated here. To these 
discussions the Eugenist makes one con- 
tribution, which he ventures to think is 
an important one. He simply asks us 
to reflect whether amidst all our 
schemes of social reform, all our pana- 
ceas for the coming millennium, which 
somehow seems to delay, we may not 
be overlooking one vital and funda- 
mental consideration; whether, in 
short, we are not to a dangerous extent 
breeding from the wrong stock. 

Let us turn to the positive side of 
Eugenics, which is generally felt to 
involve even greater difficulties than 
the negative side. How are we “to 
encourage the propagation of good 
stocks’? Various suggestions are 
thrown out, such as the following:— 
Spread wholesome Eugenic doctrine 
throughout the community, so that pub- 
lic opinion and personal sentiment will 
more and more conduce to desirable 
unions. Promote the early marriage 
of suitable persons. Beware of taxing 
the capable and thrifty for the benefit 
of the pauper and the wastrel, lest you 
discourage marriage amongst’ the 
former and encourage marriage 
amongst the latter. Keep down the 
cost of living, which tends to delay 
marriage and so to diminish fertility. 
Endow motherhood, and give it the 
honor which it may fairly claim. Sub- 
sidize marriage or give exemptions 
from taxation to the fathers of fam- 
ilies of a certain size. 

It is to be observed that the fore- 
going programme is not one which the 
strict Eugenist could wholly approve. 
Not motherhood as such, but good 
motherhood, is his ideal. Large fam- 
ilies may be either a boon or a burden 
to the State, according to the quality of 
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the offspring. The subsidizing of mar. 
riage, without due precautions, might 
tend to accentuate existing evils. Let 
us consider, however, the objections 
which might be raised to these propos- 
als from the point of view of the biolo- 
gist, the sociologist, or the statesman. 

Selective breeding is not the simple 
and obvious matter which it may ap- 
pear to be to those unversed in practi- 
eal details. It does not always or 
necessarily lead to the production of 
permanent or stable varieties. It ends 
not infrequently in the cul-de-sac of 
sterility. That is the experience of 
the stock-yard. What guarantee have 
we that a similar result may not ensue 
in the case of man? To this objection 
there can be no final or definite an- 
swer. Only experience can decide the 
point, and experience, in the case of 
such a slow-breeding creature as man, 
can be only slowly gathered. With our 
present knowledge we may, however, 
fairly say that selective breeding is 
better than haphazard breeding. The 
stock-raiser may sometimes be disap- 
pointed with his present results, but it 
would never occur to him that he 
would get on better if he left these 
matters to chance. 

A more subtle difficulty is raised by 
the question—Do we want the accen- 
tuation of special qualities? Would 
the well-being of society be really pro; 
moted by the deliberate and conscious 
production of the exceptional man or 
the exceptional woman? Is it not a 
fact that the exceptional man and the 
exceptional woman are always more 
or less. out of harmony with their sur- 
roundings, and frequently die childless? 
The list of the great men who have 
either remained unmarried or have died 
without issue is a long and formidable 
one. Kant and Hume, Newton and 
Lister, Beethoven and Handel, Pope, 
Dr. Johnson, Nietzsche, Carlyle—such 
are only a few out of many great 
names which might be mentioned. It 
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is not without reason that to some it 
has appeared as if there were some 
inverse ratio between the fruit of the 
body and the fruit of the brain. 

If we reflect over this argument we 
shall soon convince ourselves that it 
involves precisely the same fallacy as 
that which suggests that we should not 
endeavor to suppress insanity lest 
haply we suppress genius. The Eu- 
genist does not propose as a definite 
aim the production of the exceptional 
man, still less of the genius. He puts 
the case of genius aside altogether. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth.” Genius 
may arise where and when it will— 
be it observed, however, that it only 
very rarely arises in the lowest strata 
of society—its production is not a prac- 
tical aim. But it is quite otherwise 
with the production of talent, ability, 
practical efficiency—the qualities which 
make a man or a woman a serviceable 
social unit. No careful student of 
Galton’s works and other similar lit- 
erature can doubt that suitable matings 
enhance the probability of such assets 
accruing to the State in larger meas- 
ure. 

The question of subsidizing marriage 
and motherhood raises an economic 
and social problem of the utmost com- 
plexity—one not to be settled by mere 
superficial considerations. Such subsi- 
dies, if not carefully safeguarded, 
might easily work untold mischief, 
with probably some compensating ben- 
efits. But no one has yet suggested 
any machinery whereby such subsidies 
could be directed into the best chan- 
nels, given where deserved, and with- 
held where not deserved. We are rap- 
idly enlarging the area of State action, 
and this is a tendency which it seems 
neither possible nor desirable to re- 
sist. But it involves some curtailment 
of the liberty of the individual, and no- 
where is such curtailment likely to be 
more irkSome than in the sphere of 
marriage. The element of economic 


pressure cannot be allowed to invade 
the sphere of sexual relationship fur- 
ther than prevails at the present time 
without serious inconvenience, Mer- 
cenary marriages are already more 
than sufficiently common in some ranks 
of society, and nothing can be more 
contrary to sound Eugenic doctrine 
than the increase of such marriages. © 

Perhaps the most practical and feas- 
ible step towards the production of 
good stocks lies in such adjustments 
of economic doctrine and social theory 
as would tend to promote the earlier 
marriage, and hence the increased fer- 
tility, of the socially valuable units. 
Unhappily, the tendency at the present 
day is precisely in the opposite direc- 
tion. The increasing cost of living, 
the growing tendency to throw the bur- 
dens of the inferior classes upon the 
thrifty, properous, and capable classes, 
the tendency of the professional and 
other well-to-do classes to postpone 
marriage to a later and later date, or to 
evade it altogether, the growth of lux- 
ury—all of these factors are working 
towards the lowering of social effi- 
ciency—they are anti-Eugenic. Here 
the politician and the tax-gatherer come 
in. It is to be feared that not many 
of our parliamentarians have had any 
training in biology. Probably they 
would smile if it were suggested to 
them that such training could help 
them in the solution of social problems, 
yet nothing is more certain than that 
biological law and economic practice 
are vitally related. Our legislation 
proceeds on the assumption that all 
that is necessary for social progress is 
improvement of the environmental con- 
ditions—better houses, cheaper food 
lighter and shorter labor, better efuce- 
tion—care as to the quality of the 
stock being apparently relegated to 
Providence. It will be a great gain 
when all thoughtful people come to 
realize that this is a partial and one- 
sided view which leaves out of account 
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essential elements of the problem. No 
one questions the enormous influence of 
environment, and no one denies that 
improvement of the environment can 
be rapidly effected, and its results made 
quickly manifest. But the fruit which 
ripens most rapidly is not always, or 
even usually, the best. Chi va piano 
va sino; chi va sano va lentano—as the 
Italians say. The Eugenist does not 
expect to see speedy results from his 
propaganda. He knows that in the 
nature of things that is impossible. He 
is content to plant, believing that oth- 
ers who come after him will garner the 
harvest. He may take to himself 
the well-known lines: 
Others, I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toil shall see, 
And children gather as their own 
The harvest which the dead have sown, 
The dead forgotten and unknown. 
Probably the most formidable objec- 
tion which can be made against any 
active policy of Eugenics is the conten- 
tion that we are not yet ripe for ac- 
tion, and that we should await the ac- 
cumulation of more precise data by ex- 
perts; that the need of the day is re- 
search, not legislation. This view is 
held by many who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the subject, and whose opin- 
ions are entitled to every respect. It 
is a good argument against extreme or 
precipitate action, but even those who 
‘hold such views will hardly deny that 
there is a certain limited field where 
action is possible. Few people of good 
will and average intelligence will deny 
that the effort to control the feeble- 
minded and prevent their propagation 
is worthy of approval and support. 
Every physician knows enough about 
the laws which concern the inheritance 
of disease to give advice—when that 
advice is honestly sought—which puts 
him in the category of practical Eu- 
genists. The evil effects of premature 
marriage and excessive child-bearing 
are ton movrifect to require further re- 
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search before we can suggest useful ac- 
tion. There is a certain pedantry in 
suggesting that we cannot move hand 
or foot until the experts have spoken 
the final word—a pedantry, one ven- 
tures to think, singularly alien to the 
temper of our nation. To those who 
advise that we should move slowly and 
circumspectly, as in a difficult, perhaps 
perilous, field, we should take heed, but 
if we are told not to move at all be- 
cause of lack of precise knowledge. 
we may fairly reply that what is 
wanted is not so much more knowl- 
edge, however important and desirable 
that may be, as more courage. 

It has been suggested in some quar- 
ters that the Eugenist movement is an- 
ti-democratic—is in fact, essentially 
aristocratic in tone and tendency. It 
may be doubted if such a notion was 
ever present to the mind of any active 
worker in the field of Eugenics, either 
in this or in any other country, but 
fas est et ab hoste doceri. If it is anti- 
democratic to devote care and thought 
to the purity of the national stock, one 
can only say “so much the worse for 
democracy.” Aristocracies have tried 
to keep their blood pure from alien and 
inferior admixture, but they have in 
many cases tended to fail and die out, 
and in so far as they have done so 
their failure must be attributed to some 
breach of sound Bugenist doctrine. 
Caste is a word of somewhat sinister 
significance, but no cautious observer 
will pronounce the caste system of the 
East wholly evil. Neither is it wholly 
good, and only biology, on which Eu- 
genics rests, can draw the line accu- 
rately between the evil and the good. 
How far aristocracies have become ef- 
fete through the evil effects of too close 
inter-breeding, how far through the in- 
fluence of luxury, how far through the 
withdrawal of that “struggle for ex- 
istence” which is Nature’s stern*method 
of maintaining efficiency, are questions 
too large to be discussed here, but 
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upon some at least of these questions 
the researches of Eugenists may be ex- 
pected to throw light. Eugenics does 
not favor a rigid caste or a close aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness. It knows and 
recognizes that such systems, though 
not without their advantages, may tend, 
and, as a matter of history, have some- 
times tended to degeneracy. 

Let us revert to the question with 
which this article began. Why do men 
of light and leading, biologists, physi- 
cians, social reformers, statesmen, 
adopt such an ambiguous and equivo- 
cal attitude towards the subject of 
Eugenics, neither blessing nor banning, 
reluctant to ignore and still more re- 
luctant to support, “damning with faint 
praise’ or commending with hinted 
censure? The reply which most read- 
ily suggests itself is that the subject, 
like its name, is new; that relatively 
few people have yet taken the trouble to 
understand it; that it is one of admit- 
ted difficulty and complexity; and that 
it touches personal susceptibilities and 
family pride in a very tender point. 
But it cannot be ignored, its raises 
clamant issues, it challenges proof or 
disproof, support or opposition, accept- 
ance or rejection. It cannot be put 
aside by such a shallow and frivolous 
scoff as that Eugenists are trying to in- 
troduce the principles of the stud-farm 
into human society. Such is not the 
aim, but no one need be ashamed to 
take a hint from Nature, either from 
plant or animal. Mendel watched the 
growth of a common garden plant and 
transformed our views upon heredity. 
Darwin made observations upon the 
pigeon which shook ancient biological 
theory. One of the strongest recom- 
mendations of Eugenics is that, as Ma- 
jor Darwin pointed out at the recent 
International Cengress, its principles 
are a necessary corollary of the general 
doctrine of evolution. It is a neces- 
sary factor in that application of 
science to practice, which Mr. Balfour 


reminded us is only at its beginning, 
but which is certain to advance at an 
ever-accelerating speed. Mankind, so 
long crippled by ignorance or hampered 
by obsolete tradition, is more and more 
entering into its heritage, more and 
more grasping the helping hand which 
science holds out. Legislation is 
tardily, reluctantly, and grudgingly 
recognizing some of the plain infer- 
ences of biology. We are ceasing to 
blame Providence for our own errors 
and failures of duty. We are becom- 
ing ready to admit that preventible 
evils ought to be prevented. 

The Eugenist movement is one which 
is certain to advance and gather 
strength, however great may be the ob- 
stacles in its path. The recent Inter- 
national Congress, of the great suc- 
cess of which from the point of view of 
organization, scientific value, and sus- 
tained interest there can be no second 
opinion, proved beyond cavil that the 
movement has taken firm root in all 
cwilized countries. Germany and 
France are already actively at work. 
Italy, Denmark, and Norway are mov- 
ing. America is going ahead—per- 
haps a little too fast. But every new 
movement has to discover its limita- 
tions, to regulate its pace. The re- 
search and educational work carried on 
by Karl Pearson and his coadjutors at 
the Galton Laboratory with so much en- 
ergy and thoroughness is gradually fur- 
nishing that solid basis of careful ob- 
servation and solid inference upon 
which every successful movement must 
ultimately rest. The public mind, as 
shown by the widespread interest ex- 
hibited by the Press of many nations 
in the recent Congress, is aroused and 
prepared for some forward movement. 
It is becoming more and more clearly 
realized that no false modesty and no 
unworthy pride shall be permitted any 
longer to prevent thinking men and 
women from facing the problems raised 
by Eugenics. 














A word in conclusion as to the meth- 
ods of Eugenics. The movement is at 
present mainly one of research and ed- 
ucation. Practical action is for the 
moment almost confined to an effort to 
‘secure more efficient control of the 
feeble-minded. Segregation of such 
persons is well within the limits of th* 
possible. It is to be hoped that steril- 
ization of the “unfit,” which is at 
present being practised, with dubious 
results, in several States of the Ameri- 
can Union, will not be pressed. Even 
if it could be justified, which is doubt- 
ful, public opinion in this country is 
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not ripe for so drastic a proceeding. 
The pubiic conscience would be shocked 
by it, and a promising movement would 
probably receive a rude check. Many 
feel instinctively that we might pur- 
chase a biological benefit too dearly at 
the cost of a spiritual wound. 
Eugenists will probably accomplish 
their greatest and most lasting work 
by promoting research, disseminating 
knowledge, and helping the evolution 
of a better social conscience and a 
higher standard of social duty. 
J. A. Lindsay. 
Belfast. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Between New Year’s Day and the 
end of February Delia hardly gave a 
thought to Lydia. That their lives 
should ever cross again or affect each 
other seemed the most unlikely thing 
in the world. When she was in her 
uncle’s car she often met one of the 
Yellow Perils, but she never saw her 
little travelling companion inside. 
She knew through the Audleys that 
Lydia was still at Blazey Hall and that 
she had been met in the Admiral’s 
copses in search of the “kiddies,” who 
were determined trespassers. She had 
also been seen in a boat again with 
Algy Gilbottle on a moonlight night. 

“Mrs, Gilbottle should not allow it,” 
said Delia. 

“Mrs. Gilbottle goes out to dinner 
sometimes,” said Christabel. “So do 
the young ladies. They all dined with 
Mr. Popplestone last Thursday. It 
was a heavenly night.” 

“Now, Christabel!” said Mrs. Audley, 
looking up from her correspondence. 

“T can’t help it, Mamma,” said 
Christabel. “You insist on Davis 
brushing my hair.” 





“I don’t approve of servants’ gos- 
sip.” 

“I know you don’t, but I must just 
tell you this. Mr. Popplestone is not 
going to marry Magnolia Gilbottle. 
Davis says he aims higher.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Audley. “I suppose 
he may aim and miss.” 

“What do you think Uncle Charles 
has just done?” said Delia. 

“Raised your allowance because you 
scolded him,” guessed Christabel. 

“T never scold him but he 
really does do provoking things. He 
has asked Mr. Popplestone to dinner.” 

“What made him do that?’ asked 
Mary Audley. 

“Mr. Pop made him, of course, you 
owl,” said Christabel. 

To any one who knew the two men 
this was so obvious that even Mrs. 
Audley could not help smiling. But 
she bent her head so that her naughty 
daughter should not see. 

“They met at golf, and Mr. Popple- 
stone broke two of Uncle Charles’s 
clubs,” said Delia. “He said he was 
off his day. Uncle Charles said he had 
to comfort him somehow. He’s coming 
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on Monday. I suppose, Mrs. Audley, 
that you and the Admiral——” 

“I will with pleasure, my dear, if 
that’s any use, but the Admiral can’t 
stand Mr. Pop. He says he wears the 
wrong waistcoats.” 

“He’s wrong all over. I do wish 
sometimes that Uncle Charles was less 
easily got at. Do come then, Mrs. 
Audley, and you too, Mary. I can ask 
Frank Dale to make us even.” 

She got up and went to the window 
to look rather anxiously at the weather. 
The ladies were sitting in Mrs. Aud- 
ley’s room—one that faced the lake and 
the hills beyond the head of Hawks- 
mere. Delia had ridden here this 
morning and stayed to lunch, but she 
did not much like the prospect of the 
ride back, for the weather was wild 


‘and wintry. She had ventured forth 


against the advice of old Martha, who 
was notably weather-wise and who 
said that “summat was cooming.” Di- 
rectly after lunch it began to come; 
first a gentle moan of wind, rippling 
the water, then big flakes of snow and 
flashes of stormy sunlight, then the 
storm. Now the wind was howling 
round the house, and the hills were hid- 
den by the fine, driving snow. It was 
beginning to drift already; the skies 
were black, it threatened to be a long 
storm and a bad one. 

“You must ring up your uncle and 
tell him you'll stay,” said Mrs. Aud- 
ley, who had proposed, to do this at 
lunch time. “You can’t possibly ride 
back, and either his car or ours might 
get stuck in the snow. It will be 
inches deep in half an hour.” 

“We had better do it at once,” said 
Mary; “the telephone broke down 
in the last storm.” 

“T’ll lend you cloties, though you 
haven’t asked me to dinner to meet 
Pop,” said Christabel, who was Delia’s 
height, while Mary Audley was much 
shorter. “It’s very kind of me.” 

Mr. Butler, who was also watching 


the weather, went to the telephone 
himself when he heard that Delia was 
there, and told her to be sure and stay 
at Applethwaite till the storm was 
over. 

“How about clothes?” the kitchen 
heard him say. “Don‘t you want 
clothes—Oh! all right—very kind of 
Christabel——-I don’t know how I could 
have got them to you——not weather 
for a dog to be out. I’ll expect you 
when I see you. Good-bye.” 

He returned to the library, made up 
a roaring fire, and opened one of those 
solid and instructive books he thought 
it his duty to buy and his penance to 
read. The warmth and the dulness of 
his occupation soon sent him to sleep. 
The storm raged past his windows, but 
did not disturb him, though its fury 
was rapidly increasing. The trees near 
the house were massed with snow al- 
ready, and the hills were almost hid- 
den by the dense flying sweep of it. 
Inside the room the log fire burned 
brightly, the great windows let in the 
splendor of the tempest and sheltered 
from its violence. The moan of the 
wind shut out all lesser sounds. Mr. 
Butler did not hear the front door bell, 
did not hear the library door gently 
opened and shut again by Smith, who 
had just gone “No trumps” and was 
in too great a hurry to see whether his 
master was awake. The guest Smith 
had shown in stood still in the middle 
of the room at first and looked about 
her. Then she looked at the handsome, 
kindly gentleman asleep in the chair. 
Even when he was asleep he was at- 
tractive, she thought; but she began to 
wish he would wake. She moved for- 
ward and, in a low voice, she spoke 
his name. 

Mr. Butler opened his eyes and, at 
first, he stared at the little figure be- 
fore him as if he hardly believed in its 
reality. Lydia was powdered from 
head to foot with snow—dripping with 
snow and half crying with fatigue. 




















“Miss Jordan!” he cried, and sprang 
to his feet. “You! in this storm!” 

“I’ve come from Hawksmere,” she 
said. “I wanted to see Miss Middle- 
ton.” 

“From 
weather!” 

“I wanted to see Miss Middleton,” 
said Lydia again. 

“But you’re wet through!” 

“Yes.” 

“And you look as if you’d been in a 
battle—” 

“I’m afraid I’m dripping on to the 
carpet,” said Lydia meekly. 

Mr. Butler rang the bell. 

“T’ll send for Martha,” he said. “She 
has more sense than any of the young 
ones. She will see that you don’t catch 
your death of cold. Bless me! It’s 
most unfortunate! Delia is at Hawks- 
mere, detained by the storm—and 
you’ve come through it to see her. 
What they call the irony of fate, I 
suppose.” 

The door opened, and Smith, torn 
from his game again, appeared on the 
threshold, looking as bland and amia- 
ble as if an interrupted game was what 
he really enjoyed. 

“Tell Martha I want her,” said Mr. 
Butler, “and then bring tea.” 

“T wonder you ever got here in such 
a storm as this,” he continued, when 
the man had gone again. “You might 
easily have missed your way—or 
walked into a drift—it’s a bad storm!” 

“That is why I ventured to come in— 
though Miss Middleton was not at 
home,” said Lydia. 

“Of course—of course,” said Mr. 
Butler, and now here’s Martha—this 
young lady has come to see Miss Mid- 
dleton, Martha, and she is wet through. 
Can you find some dry things for her?” 
Martha looked at Lydia, and looked at 
the splashes of melting snow on the 
carpet. She knew all about her. She 
had watched her dance on New Year’s 
Eve, been told that she was governess 


Hawksmere! Ia this 
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at “them jumped-up Gilbottles,” and 
seen for herself the cheap and shabby 
contents of the little shiny leather bag 
Lydia had brought with her. 

“I will take the young lady upstairs, 
Sir,” she said, “and I will send Sarah 
to attend to the carpet.” 

She held the door open for Lydia to 
pass out and then went before her to 
Delia’s bed-room. Lydia had not seen 
it before and looked at it hungrily. 
The luck of one girl! and the bad luck 
of another—equally deserving. Here 
stood she, a waif and a beggar, depend- 
ent for bread on her own efforts—pos- 
sessing nothing — given nothing — 
brought for a moment into this bower 
where all she coveted the other en- 
joyed. The fire was burning—there 
were daffodils—and silver things on 
the toilet table—and a white silk 
eiderdown—a rose-colored carpet—some 
books--pictures—and it was a big 
room with a big window—outside it lay 
the world that had no niche for her— 
there the storm was raging—while in 
here—— 

“I mustn’t drip on this carpet, too,” 
she said to Martha. 

“No, Miss,” said Martha, and opened 
a door into a bath-room. “If you will 
take your wet things off in there I'll 
have some dry ones ready for you. 
Here is a dressing-gown and shoes and 
stockings.” 

Tea was waiting in the library when 
Lydia came in again. Martha had not 
taken Delia’s best and newest gar- 
ments to lend the little governess. She 
had fished out a discarded white lace 
blouse and a skirt chosen for its short- 
ness, but the blouse had been a costly 
one and became Lydia as well as if 
there had been no signs of wear about 
its collar and sleeves. She still looked 
pale, and her expression was both tired 
and anxious. Mr. Butler got up to 
meet her, placed her in a comfortable 
chair near the tea table, and invited 
her to pour out tea. The snow was 
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falling more heavily than ever, and the 
wind had not abated. 

“T hope you'll be none the worse for 
your adventure.” Mr. Butler - said 
kindly. “After tea we must ring up 
Mrs. Gilbottle. She must be anxious 
about you.” 

A look of alarm and distress clouded 
Lydia’s pretty face. 

“IT have left Mrs. Gilbottle,” she said 
abruptly. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Butler, with a 
note of surprise. ‘“Weren’t you happy 
there?” 

“IT was most unhappy—but as I went 
there through Miss Middleton——” 

“Through Delia! I never heard that! 
less me! But Delia doesn’t like the 
Gilbottles.” 

“1 didn’t know that—and it all hap- 
pened in a moment—in London—Mr. 
‘Audley introduced me—and they lived 
up here—near Miss Middleton—who 
had been so kind to me.” 

“Poor little soul!” thought Mr. But- 
ler. “Poor, pretty little girl! Stranded 
in a strange country, and glad of the 
first refuge that offered—glad to be 
near Delia, too, who had not taken 
much trouble about her. 

“T had no idea that my niece was 
concerned in your going to the Gilbot- 
tles,” he repeated. 

“TI express myself so badly,” said 
Lydia. “She was not in any way re- 
sponsible.” 

“IT should have expected her to ad- 
vise you against it.” 

“I had nowhere else to go,” said 
Lydia sadly. 

“But where are you now?” 

“I’m not anywhere.” 

“T mean where are you staying?” 

“T want to go to London by a night 
train,” said Lydia. “I hope there is 
one.” 

“If there were twenty you couldn't 
go in this storm,” said Mr. Butler. 
“We could never get you to Hawks- 


mere.” 


“Perhaps I can walk there,” said 
Lydia. 

“Out of the question. It would.be 
madness to attempt it. You must 
stay here my dear chiid. [Ili ring up 
Mrs. Gilbottle at once and tell her. 
Does she know where you are?” 

“She neither knows nor cares,” cried 
Lydia, for the first time speaking with 
some passion. ‘It is no use to ring up 
Blazey Hall, Mr. Butler. I have left 
there.” 

Mr. Butler looked both puzzled and 
distressed. 

“T think I’ll just ring up Delia,” he 
said, and went away to do so. But he 
returned very soon. 

“The telephone has gone wrong,” he 
said. “Snow on the wires, I suppose. 
Never mind. My niece will be back 
to-morrow, I hope, and meanwhile—— 
By the way where are your trunks?” 

“At Hawksmere Station,” said Lydia. 

“T’ll send for Martha again,” said 
Mr. Butler. 

He did so and gave his orders. Miss 
Jordan would dine and sleep here. A 
room was to be got ready for her, and 
everything else necessary for her com- 
fort. Martha said, “Very well, Sir,” 
and cast a disapproving glance at 
Lydia, who now sat on the fender look- 
ing quite at home. 

“But I only half understand what has 
happened,” said Mr. Butler when 
Martha had departed. “Did you walk 
all the way——eight miles——from 
Hawksmere——in this storm? What 
time did you start?” 

Lydia hesitated before she answered. 
She had lived nearly six months in the 
country, and had learned one thing 
about country life that she had not 
known before: you cannot hide your 
goings and comings there with any se- 
curity from any one as you may ata 
venture in a town. Some one will 
have seen you, some one will have 
marked you, and at any moment may 
tell of you inconveniently. 
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“J started long before the storm be- 
gan,” she said, therefore. “I left 
Blazey before nine o’clock.” 

“Before nine o’clock ?” 

“Yes,” said Lydia, “it was quite fine 
this morning.” 

“But have you been on your feet 
since nine o’clock?” 

“I didn’t leave Blazey on my feet 

you see I had my trunks to 
take to Hawksmere Station.” 
' “Of course—of course,” said Mr. But- 
ler. “I forgot that. I suppose you 
had a cab——or one of the Blazey 
cars?” 
“T was in a car,” said Lydia with a 


sigh. “Algy Gilbottle was driving it.” 
“Algy Gilbottle! That’s the son, 
isn’t it?’ 


“The grown-up son. There are two 
at school, and another is what Mrs. 
Gilbottle calls a kiddie.” 

“A large and flourishing family,” said 
Mr. Butler. He felt bound to make 
an old fogeyish remark now and then 
because he had never felt less like an 
old fogey in his life. There was some. 
thing magnetic about Lydia. It was 
pleasant and rather exciting to be near 
her, to watch her little ways, and to 
hear her laugh. The dull afternoon he 
had foreseen was passing quickly. It 
would soon be time to dress for dinner, 
and he looked forward to dinner with 
Lydia by his side. 

“We got off together,” she said, re- 
suming her tale. 

“You——got——off. together,” re- 
peated Mr. Butler rather blankly. 

“Yes,” said Lydia. “It wasn’t easy, 
but we managed it by starting half an 
hour earlier than we need have done. 
I went without breakfast.” 

“But what made that necessary ?” 

“ft never can tell a story,” purred 
Lydia. “I always begin at the wrong 
end and get mixed up. You see every- 





thing happened through Algy.” 
“But what did happen?” asked Mr. 
Butler. 


“Dreadful things. First of. all he 
proposed to me, and I accepted him.” 

“Then are you engaged to him?” 

. “Not at all. Mrs. Gilbottle found it 
out and stormed the place down.” 

“But what gid the young man do?” 

Lydia gave the little shrug of her 
shoulders that meant so much. , 

“He hasn’t a penny of his own, and 
he hasn’t a spirit of his own,” she 
said. “But he came to the station to 
see me off.” 

“Then why didn’t you take the 
train?” 

“We missed it.” 

Mr. Butler looked benevolently at the 
pretty creature who had alighted so 
suddenly and unexpectedly on his 
hearth. Boys will be boys he knew for 
certain, and he supposed that girls will 
be girls. But he did wonder why, af- 
ter missing the 9.15, she had not 
waited for the 10.35. 

“How did you manage to miss the 
train if you started half an hour too 
soon?” he asked. 

“Something went wrong with the 
ear,” said Lydia. 

“But it got to Hawksmere in the 
end?” 

“Oh, yes, but I knew I couldn’t get 
through London and down to my cous- 
ins at Sevenoaks by the later train.” 

“You were going to cousins at Seven- 
oaks?” 

“TI thought I had said so. I couldn't 
stay in a London hotel by myself, partly 
because I only had just enough money 
for my railway and cab fares. I 
didn’t know what to do at first, and 
then it occurred to me that I would 
ask Miss Middleton.” 

“IT see—and you walked from Hawks- 
mere.” 

“From Hawksmere—eight miles in 
this weather. No, dear Mr. Butler— 
I only walked from Helm Water— 
that was bad enough.” 

“But how did you 
Water?” 


get to Helm 
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“In the car.” 

“But a car gets from Hawksmere to 
Helm Water in half an hour.” 

“Yes; but we went round by Hallin 
Water, and then we had lunch.” 

“Oh, ho!” said Mr. Bytier. 

“We knew it was wrong,” said Lydia 
with downcast eyes. 

The young dog, thought Mr. Butler. 

“He said it was The Last Ride To- 
gether,” added Lydia. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Lydia hated being poor and hated 
work. Her invocation, if it had been 
honest, would have brought her 
everything money can buy; a life of 
pleasure and luxury, rich food and -rai- 
ment for her body, the easy enjoyment 
of those arts that stir the emotions for 
her mind. She would have liked a 
home in London or Paris, the power of 
entertaining, and the chances such cir- 
cumstances give a girl of exercising 
her charm. Till she was fifteen a lot 
of this kind had seemed hers by right, 
and, as she had a silly mother who 
talked to her of such things, when she 
was still at school she had taken her 
golden future for granted, and had 
looked forward to a year or two of 
grown-up girlhood, all dancing frocks 
and flirtations, a pleasant prelude to a 
brilliant match. Unfortunately, her 
father’s fortunes were built on sand. 
He died suddenly, leaving nothing but 
debts behind him, and Lydia sstill 
looked back with a shudder to the mis- 
erable makeshift years that succeeded. 
There had been no dancing for her, and 
not many frocks. After the crash 
Lydia and her mother had gone abroad 
to relations who did not want them; 
and both in France and Germany Lydia 
had learned what it means to be a dow- 
erless girl amongst people who regard 
a dowry as a condition of marriage. 
Men had hovered near~her, tempted 
and attracted, but had either re- 
treated or been snatched away by in- 


dignant relatives. August von Quint 
and Algy Gilbottle had had predeces- 


- sors, and Lydia’s reminiscences were 


various and humiliating. Her mother 
had died four years ago, and since then 
her life had been more roving and un- 
satisfactory than before. The musical 
aunt who had given her shelter in Ber- 
lin was the last near relative who 
seemed able or willing to help her, and 
she had shown plainly that she felt 
the girl a burden. By fits and starts 
‘Lydia undertook work she had no mind 
to do, but she was always hoping for a 
hold on life that she could keep with- 
out work. An irregular alliance did 
not tempt her. She wanted the con- 
sideration of the world as well as its 
fleshpots, and she did not mean to 
throw herself away. 

When she went up to bed at Helm 
Close she sat over the fire for a long 
while wrapped in one of Delia’s dress- 
ing gowns and brushing her hair with 
one of Delia’s silver brushes. For the 
moment she had found a haven, but 
What was coming next? The events of 
the week had been detestable. The 
discovery of the parent Gilbottles that 
she had gone on the lake by moonlight 
with their son when they were out, 
the coarse contempt with which they 
had treated her, the young man’s weak, 
sheepish denials, coupled with his whis. 
pered explanations that he was not his 
own master—all the outrage and de- 
feat of her exodus from Blazey Hall 
stirred her anger as she sat over the 
fire at Helm Close and listened to the 
storm outside. 

The story about the friends in 
Sevenoaks had been invented on the 
spur of the moment to make her appeal 
to Delia more plausible. It was true 
that she had not much money, but she 
could have got to the cousins at 
Shepherd’s Bush, who existed, and 
would have taken herin. But when 
Algy Gilbottle had proposed the Last 
Ride Together she had said “Yes,” be- 
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cause she hoped he might have some 
more serious and more lasting adven- 
ture at the back of his mind. Why 
should they not elope in his car and 
marry next day by special licence? 
What is done matrimonially cannot eas- 
ily be undone, and he was the eldest 
son of an enormously rich man. If 
he had only had the courage of his af- 
fections; if, in fact, he had been a man 
and not a mouse and a fool! Lydia 
hated him now, hated him above all as 
she remembered the fright and the re- 
treat in his manner when she had in- 
geniously led the argument to run-away 
marriages. He had said stammeringly 
that he did not believe in them, and 
that his pater was as hard as nails and 
would cut him off with a shilling as 
soon as look at him. So Lydia had sep- 
arated from him, fivng him a con- 
temptuous good-bye, and gone out into 
the storm to besiege another citadel. 
The doors had opened easily, but how 
soon would they shut behind her again? 
She could think of no excuse that 
would keep her here long. 

Next day at breakfast she looked 
from the snow to Mr. Butler, and said 
that she thought she ought to get as 
far as London to-day. She supposed 
that she could find a room for the night 
in some quiet hotel and go on to Seven- 
oaks to-morrow. But Mr. Butler would 
not hear of her departure in such a 
hurry. 

“Wait till Delia comes back,” he said 
kindly; “Delia is always full of ideas. 
I am sure she will want you to stay on 
afew days. Travelling directly after 
such a storm is out of question. We 
don’t know what has happened up the 
line yet—snow-drifts, and so on.” 

The more Lydia saw of her host the 
better she liked him, and the higher 
she rated Delia’s good luck in being his 
niece. He was not clever, or young, 
or determined, but he was amiable and 
rich. He was good-looking too. His 


complexion was fresh, his blue eyes 
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clear, and his gray hair and moustache 
thick, and silky. She began to wonder 
why he had never married, and why 
his wife was not reigning here instead 
of his niece. Some day, without doubt, 
Delia would leave him, and then how 
lonely he would be and how defence- 
less. Her thoughts went on to Delia’s 
probable marriage and to the probable 
bridegroom. But everything came to 
Delia—everything. If she married 
Jem Audley she would be luckier than 
ever, so uncled and so husbanded. 
Jem had touched Lydia’s imagination 
as most men did not. She recognized 
the strength in his plain face. He 
was @ man any woman might trust and 
follow. But his standard both of work 
and conduct would be high. Lydia 
had wit enough to understand that the 
things she most coveted he would set 
behind him, and that Delia would look 
at life from his level. They were dif- 
ferently constituted from her. 

During the morning a cart was sent 
to Hawksmere for Lydia’s trunk, and 
a telegram arrived from Delia saying 
that she had a cold and would stay on 
at Applethwaite till Monday. Her 
maid was to pack up a few clothes for 
her and send them when she had a 
chance. Mr. Butler sent a reply tele- 
gram begging Delia to be careful, prom- 
ising her a trunk with clothes that af- 
ternoon, and informing her that Lydia 
was staying at Helm Close. 

“How extraordinary!” said Delia, 
when she got it. 

“What's up?” said Christabel. 

Delia was in bed. She was not ill 
enough to be miserable, but she was 
glad to lie still and look at the violets 
and daffodils Christabel had just 
brought her. The doctor had been and 
had said she must not go home till 
Monday, and that then she must wrap- 
up well. 

“How extraordinary,” she said again; 
“Miss Jordan is staying at Helm 
Close.” 
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“So that’s where she is!” said Chris- 
tabel. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“Yes, tell me,” permitted Delia 
drowsily. 

“It’s servants’ gossip, such as you 
and Mum and Mary despise!” 

“Then don’t tell me,” murmured 


: Delia, too lazy to argue. 


“But it’s full of interest, and if the 
heroine is at Helm Close, it’s your 
.business to know. When a thing con- 
cerns you it isn’t gossip, is it?” 

“Oh, tell me, and have done with it,” 
said Delia. 

“I’ve known all about it for two days 
—at least, I’ve known about Miss Jor- 
dan being sent away suddenly.” 

“Oh! Has she been sent away?” 

“Rather! Mrs. Gilbottle came back 
a little too early the other night and 
found her on the lake with Algy.”’ 

“Really, Christabel! Davis ought 
not to tell a girl of your age these sto- 
Ties.” 

“If you heard Davis tell me you’d say 
there was no harm in them. She uses 
the most beautiful language, quite dif- 
ferent from you and me. [’ll try to 
imitate her. ‘Of course, I know you 
will not say anything, Miss’—she al- 
ways begins like that—but I under- 
stand that Miss Jordan is to leave 
Blazey Hall to-morrow, in consequence 
of a slight difference of opinion he- 
tween her and Mrs. Gilbottle concern- 
ing Mr. Algernon. Miss Jordan pre- 
sumed to say that he had offered her 
marriage, but Mrs. Gilbottle would not 
hear of it. Mr. Algernon seemed to 
think there had been anerror. At any 
rate, Miss Jordan returns to London to- 
morrow morning.’ That was on Thurs- 
day night.” 

“Before the storm,” said Delia. 

“Yes. Last night was more exciting. 
‘Of course, I know you will not say 
anything, Miss, but Mr. Algernon and 
Miss Jordan eloped this morning in 


one of the Blazey Hall cars.’ ” 
“Christabel!”’ exclaimed Delia. 
“They did, really. Isn’t it a game? 
But something must have happened, 
because about tea-time Mr. Algernon 


-sent a telegram to say that he and the 


car were waiting at the Helm Water 
Hotel till the storm was over. He did 
not mention Miss Jordan, and none of 
us know whether she has gone to Lon- 
don or is still in the neighborhood.’ I 
must tell Davis that she is still in the 
neighborhood. I suppose I may. Shall 
you like having her at Helm Close, De- 
lia?” 

“T don’t know,” said Delia. “I don’t 
suppose she will be there long. I’m 
glad to have her on Monday. She can 
sit next to Mr. Popplestone. Your 
mother has changed her mind and isn’t 
coming.” 

Hitherto Delia had kept Mr. Popple- 
stone out of the house on small inti- 
mate occasions, and she did not look 
forward to entertaining him on Mon- 
day. But Mary Audley was to return 
with her and stay the night. Franky 
Dale had accepted, and now there 
would be Lydia too. She wrote her 
uncle a little note, telling him they 
would be six on Monday and she wrote 
her orders for dinner to her cook. She 
was not sorry to know that her uncie 
had some one young and cheerful to 
amuse him while she was at Apple- 
thwaite, even though it was some one 
who had nearly eloped with Algy Gil- 
bottle. Mr. Butler liked a gossip at 
tea and a game and music after dinner 
and some one to potter with about the 
garden. There would be no garden for 
any one till the snow had gone, but 
there were the spring catalogues. Mr. 
Butler could always make himself 
happy indoors with his gardening pa- 
pers and gardening lists. 

“T must get back to tea though,” she 
said to Christabel. “There will be the 
flowers to do. Smith is no good at 
that.” 
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But when she arrived with Mary 
Audley on Monday afternoon both girls 
saw at once that somebody had done 
the flowers: had, in fact, overdone 
them. The hall was decked for a 
festival, and when they went into the 
drawing-room that was flower-laden 
too. Clivias and mimosa had come 
from the greenhouses, violets from the 
frames, daffodils from sheltered places 
in the garden. There were forced 
lilies of the valley, too, and early irises 
and many flowering plants in pots, 
some massed where Delia was used to 
having them, and some where she 
thought them out of place. 

“Has Mills gone mad?” she asked, 
speaking of the head gardener, but be- 
fore Mary could answer, Mr. Butler 
and Lydia came into the room. It 
was Mr. Butler who did the talking for 
the first five minutes. He talked about 
Delia’s cold, and the storm, and the 
havoc it had made, and of Lydia’s ar- 
rival in the midst of it. 

“Miss Jordan walked here by herself 
from Helm Water,” he explained. 

Miss Jordan’s eyes met Delia’s with 
an air of apology. “I thought that in 
such weather you were sure to be at 
home,” she said. 

Delia answered perfunctorily. She 
wanted to hear more about Algy Gil- 
bottle and Friday’s escapade before she 
made Lydia warmly welcome at Helm 
Close. 

“Why has Wilson made the house 
look like a flower market?” she asked 


her uncle. “It is absurd. He must 
come over and take some of the things 
away.” 


She saw by Mr. Butler’s face that 
she had blundered, but she minded less 
than be did. The display was absurd, 
and must be altered whoever was re- 
sponsible. 

“Poor Wilson has influenza,” said Mr. 
Butler. 

“Oh, well—if he left it to George— 
and Smith!” said Delia. 
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“TI did the flowers,” Miss Middleton,” 
said Lydia. “Mr. Butler thought you 
would be tired when you got back. I’m 
sorry they are wrong.” 

“I thought they were perfection,” 
said Mr. Butler. 

“I’m sorry,” said Delia, laughing a 
little. “I only meant there were 
rather too many.” 

“Shall I carry some away?” said 
Lydia meekly. 

“We both will after tea,” said Delia, 
and after tea she set to work without 
any suspicion that Lydia was angry 
and offended. 

“One has one’s own ways,” she said, 
as she restored the room to its usual 
appearance, and she thought that in 
her own home that was apology 
enough. Mary Audley helped a lit- 
tle, and then went into the library to 
borrow one of Mr. Butler’s gardening 
books. 

“So you have left the Gilbottles,” 
said Delia, when Lydia and she were 
by themselves. 

“Yes,” said Lydia, in a whisper. 

They had carried some of the flow- 
ers into the former school-room that 
Delia used now as her own sitting- 
room. A fire was burning there, and 
the two girls sat down by it. Delia 
was really some years younger than 
Lydia, but that never seemed to count 
in their intercourse. The greater 
weight of her nature and the advan- 
tages of her position combined to make 
her the one who judged and who ad- 
vised. 

“I was very unhappy at Blazey 
Hall,” Lydia said, and told the story 
of her departure much as she had told 
it to Mr. Butler. 

“T can’t think how you could let that 
odious young man take you about in 
his car after the way he had behaved,” 
Delia said plainly. 

“] wish I had never done it,” 
sighed Lydia. “T knew it was 


wrong. 
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“IT suppose you have quite broken 
with him?’ 

“Oh quite! I shall never speak to 
him again.” 

“But what will you do next? If Mrs. 
Gilbottle is so angry with you, 
will she speak well of you to other 
people?” 

“She refuses to speak at all. She 
says she took me without a reference 
because she saw me with you and that 
I can get another place in the same 

The Times. 


way. I told her I had not the small- 
est claim on you, but she said it didn’t 
matter to her whether I lived or died.” 

“What a terrible woman!” 

“It’s a terrible world,” said Lydia 
with a shiver. “That afternoon if Mr. 
Butler had not been at home and given 
me shelter——” 

“You must stay here till you find 
something to suit you,” said Delia, and 
then it was time to go and dress for 
dinner. 


(To be continued.) - 





THE ART OF PROSE. 


Professor Saintsbury deserves the 
gratitude of a!l men of letters for his 
spirited defence of the art of prose.’ 
The critics of the commonplace would 
have it that the writing of prose is no 
art at all, but a mere means of con- 
ducting an argument or imparting in- 
formation. Some years ago one of 
these critics laid it down as a principle 
that “a man who has an argument to 
enforce, or a series of facts to relate, 
ought never in his argument or his re- 
lation to lose touch with the spoken 
speech.” Why the unfortunate man 
should thus be condemned to the strait- 
jacket of conversation the critic did 
not explain. He merely echoed the pre- 
vailing opinion that prose should not 
appeal to the ear but to the brain 
alone, that there was an insidious de- 
ception in lofty-sounding periods, that 
the less a prose writer thought about 
words the better, that the excellence of 
Fielding and Goldsmith “was largely 
accidental.” Such was the theory of 
prose style held by a critic some ten 
years ago. It was held in defiance of 
the practice of all the masters, and a 
mere reference to Sir Thomas Browne 


1 A History of English Prose Rhythm. By 
George Saintsbury. London: Macmillan & Co. 





or John Donne, to Lamb, or Hazlitt, to 
Coleridge or De Quincey, is sufficient 
to confute it. 

The. art of prose depends for its 
beauty upon the same qualities as we 
demand from the art of poetry. A 
choice of words, determined not merely 
by the argument enforced or the facts 
related, but by the suavity of the con- 
sonants and the music of the vowels 
which compose these words, a variety 
of cadence, obtained by a delicate in- 
terchange of one syllable and many 
syllables, a harmony, balanced or unex. 
pected,—these are some of the elements 
of noble prose. In other words, ac- 
cording to Aristotie, quoted by Profes- 
sor Saintsbury, prose should “neither 
possess metre nor be destitute of 
rhythm”; and it is the purpose of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s admirable treatise 
to analyze the rhythms employed by 
the great writers of English prose. He 
agrees with Cicero, that “the manage- 
ment of feet in prose is more difficult 
than in verse,” and assuming, as he has 
assumed before, that English feet, like 
Greek, are made up of longs and 
shorts, he has scanned the prose 
passages, selected with the utmost 
care, as he would have scanned 














them had they been _ verse. 

Interesting as is his main thesis, it is 
not his thesis alone which gives a 
value to the book. In analyzing the 
harmonies of prose, Professor Saints- 
bury has not merely set before us a 
magnificent anthology of prose, but 
has commented upon it with the wealth 
of illustration and the energy of phrase 
which we expect of him. And what a 
tale he has to tell! What literature can 
show so fine a procession of prose-writ- 
ers as passes between Ascham, who 
marks “the first maturity” of our 
tongue, and the present day? For rich- 
ness and variety of rhythm, for splen- 
dor of sound, our prose is without 
rival. The very fact that we have 
admitted into the language the spoils 
of French and Latin has increased ten- 
fold its weight and expressiveness. In 
the possession of unnumbered syno- 
nyms we go beyond the scope of other 
tongues, and seldom have artists been 
lacking who should use them. The 
work which Fisher began was carried 
on by Ascham, by Lyly, and the Tudor 
translators until in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible the English language 
attained one of its highest points. The 
chapter which Professor Saintsbury de- 
votes to the great version of 1611 is one 
of the best in the book. He will not 
hear of “revision”; he thinks that the 
noblest stuff is worthy of the noblest 
fashion, he laughs to scorn “the de- 
mand for a new Bible every century, 
to suit the supposed needs of the peo- 
ple.” And he concludes his eulogy 
with a passage of unusual eloquence. 
“So long as a single copy of the ver- 
sion of 1611 survives,” thus he writes, 
“so long will there be accessible the 
best words of the best time of English, 
in the best order, on the best subjects, 
—so long will the fount be open from 
which a dozen generations of great 
English writers, in the most varying 
times and fashions, of the most diverse 
temperaments—libertines and virtuous 
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persons, free-thinkers and devout, poets 
and prosemen, laymen and divines,— 
have drawn inspiration and pattern; by 
which three centuries of readers and 
hearers have kept before them the 
prowess and the powers of the English 
tongue.” Is that not enough of itself 
to condemn a hazardous policy of revi- 
sion? 

The Authorized Version made easy 
the triumph of the ornate style. And 
how superbly ornate this style was 
Donne and Jeremy Taylor, Milton and 
Sir Thomas Browne, are quoted to 


_ prove in patches of their richest pur- 


ple. Raleigh also makes gocd his 
claim in at least one splendid passage, 
which, often cited, still endures cita- 
tion: “O, eloquent, just, and mighty 
Death! whom none could advise, thou 
hast persuaded; what none hath dared, 
thou hast done; and whom all the 
world has flattered, thou only hast cast 
out of the world and despised. Thou 
hast drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and cov- 
ered it all over with these two narrow 
words, Hic jacet.” This is not the work 
of one “who has nothing to do with 
words,” who is intent only to conduct 
an argument or to relate facts; it is 
prose nevertheless, prose, triumphant 
and ornate. But, sound as Raleigh’s 
claim may be to flamboyance, we can- 
not but reject Bacon’s. The author of 
the “Essays” had a closed and parsi- 
monious style. He shut up in a few 
words as much sense as he might, and 
it is the greatest of human follies that 
this lawyer should have been elected to 
the unenviable post of the one and only 
poet and prose writer who flourished in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. To 
compare Bacon and Shakespeare is like 
comparing a stately portico with the 
free-flowing river. The one is severe, 
immovable, the other is all light and 
motion. However, no man with an 
ear for literature was ever a Baconian, 
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and as for the crank, he must not be 
too closely questioned, even though he 
asserts that the Authorized Version 
was the work of the same hand which 
translated Plutarch and all the classics, 
and in his hours of ease struck off the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare and Spen- 
ser. 

To return to the ornate style: though 
there is much in Milton’s prose that 
seems distorted and uncomely, he knew 
also, when he would, to build a passage 
of lofty English. There can be no 
doubt of that which follows: ‘For al- 
though a poet, soaring in the high rea- 
son of his fancies, with his garland and 
singing robes about him, might, with- 
out apology, speak more of himself 
than I mean to do; yet for me, sitting 
here below in the cool element of prose, 
a mortal thing among many readers of 
no empyreal conceit, to venture and di- 
vulge unusual things of myself, I shall 
petition to the gentler sort, it may not 
be envy to me.” But it was in Sir 
Thomas Browne that the splendor cul- 
minated. His “Hydriotaphia” has no 
purple passages. It is one purple pas- 
sage from beginning to end. Here is 
no “cool element of prose.” The au- 
thor is garlanded and hath his singing 
robes about him. His music is never 
out of tune, his harmony is never dis- 
cord. Let us take a passage at haz- 
ard—it matters not which, where all is 
famous and fit for citation; and we 
shall see the ornate style at the very 
pinnacle of its ornament: “What 
Song the Syrens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among the women, though puzzling 
questions, are not beyond all conjec- 
ture. What time the persons of these 
ossuaries entered the famous nations of 
the dead, and slept with princes and 
counsellors, might admit a wide solu- 
tion. But who were the proprietaries 
of these bones, or what bodies these 
ashes made up, are a question above 
antiquarism. Not to be resolved by 
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men nor easily perhaps by spirits, ex- 
cept we consult the provincial guar- 
dians or tutelary Observators.” Thus 
wrote our supreme fashioner of words, 
our mighty inventor of harmonies, not 
for the furtherance of an argument, nor 
for the enlightenment of pedantry, but 
because words sang in his ear, because 
the sonorous music of prose was ever 
present to his soul. 

Sir Thomas Browne stands upon the 
apex of the pyramid. When he spake 
no more the style of English prose de- 
scended with ease and rapidity. A re- 
action in the direction of plainness 


* was inevitable, and fortunately it fell 


to John Dryden to point out the down- 
ward path. Born in a great age, 
bound by the ties of tradition to the 
past, Dryden made the descent as gen- 
tle as possible. He did not fall head- 
long into the pit of “correctness” and 
“good sense.” It was reserved for Ad- 
dison to make the last leap, and when 
we reach him we have left the heights 
far behind and out of sight. Nor can 
a retrospect ascribe the impoverish- 
ment of our English style to any others 
save the authors of “The Spectator.” 
Unwittingly, perhaps, they did the lan- 
guage the greatest disservice possible: 
they reduced it to a standard. They 
achieved for their own speech what 
Cicero did for Latin and Voltaire for 
French. But their work was long 
since undone by Johnson and Gibbon, 
by Burke and Hazlitt, by Coleridge and 
De Quincey, by Peacock and Thack- 
eray, by Macaulay and Carlyle, and 
many others, to whom Professor Saints- 
bury does ample and even-handed jus- 
tice. 

We have given our readers no speci- 
mens of Professor Saintsbury’s scan- 
sion. For that we must refer to his 
book, pointing out that he is in no 
sense dogmatic, and that if we once 
admit the rhythmical quality of prose, 
we may scan the lines as our ear tells 
us to scan them. As to Professor 
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Saintsbury’s opinions, they challenge 
us again and again to a friendly an- 
tagonism. For instance, he is far more 
than just, we think, to the prose of 
William Morris. Where there is, as 
here, conscious imitation, there is and 
must be, we believe, a loss of sincer- 
ity. The art of writing cannot be 
practised by an arbitrary return to this 
period or that. The “sedulous ape” 
cannot demand any higher praise than 
is due to apery. When Morris con- 
sciously and confessedly took Malory 
for his model, he was guilty of the 
same artistic sin as the Pre-Raphael- 
ites committed when they chose to ig- 
nore all that had happened in the art of 
painting since the end of the fifteenth 
century. The pictures of Burne-Jones, 
once fashionable, are already weary 
and faded. They belong to no man 
and to no time. The sincerity, which 
is the first essential of the arts, is 
wholly lacking. We have been told 
that they are masterpieces, and we 
know that they are merely exercises. 
And for us the prose of William Morris 
lies under the same ban. We recog- 
nize that he played a certain tune, and 
played it excellently well, but it is not 
his tune, and it seems no more entitled 
to a place in the great tradition of lit- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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erature than Sir Richard Jebb’s experi- 
ments in the metre of Pindar. And 
as Professor Saintsbury is more than 
fair to Morris, so we think he is less 
than fair to Meredith. It is not enough 
to say that “when a writer is perpet- 
ually endeavoring to make his reader 
see stars by impinging on an abutment 
of blank wall, rhythm is needless and 
not to be expected.” It is not always 
Meredith’s object “to make his reader 
see stars.” 

Carlyle and Ruskin cherished that 
ambition more ardently than he, and 
it would be very easy to discover many 
passages in Meredith’s novels where 
the prose is lucid, measured, and har- 
monious. However, even in disagree- 
ment, we admire. And we admire 
most of all the spirit, which in Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury never flags. He 
loves books, and reads them with a 
constant heart, not seven times but 
seventy times seven. He possesses 
above all what Hazlitt calls “gusto.” 
His enjoyment of literature increases 
with the years. He is more youthful 
in his enthusiasms than he was twenty 
years ago, and we hope that he will 
write many more books packed as this 
one is with matter for thought and con- 
troversy 





THE SOUL’S NEW REFUGE. 


If Walter Pater had said music will - 


soon take precedence of all the other 
arts he would have been as much in 
the right as when he said: “All art 
aspires towards music.” 

Sentiment and emotion must have 
an outlet. Modes of expression shift 
from one art to another. And if it is 
true that realism has taken the place of 
romance in the novel, if it is true that 
the cynical has banished the ideal from 
literature, if the commonplace has 


taken the place of beauty in art, mu- 
LIVING AGE. 
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sic restores all that the other arts have 
lost. It is the only art untrammelled 
by sects, opinions, parties and geo- 
graphical limits, with an adequate ex- 
pression for all the varying moods of 
humanity and the most subtle intima- 
tions of a world lying beyond that of 
reason and will. 

Individualism and contradiction have 
driven the soul to seek a refuge in the 
over-world of harmonic vibrations. In 
England, puritanism put a ban on mu- 
sic, and the people were driven to 
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poetry for a psychic appeal to the 
higher states of consciousness. Mil- 
ton was a musician who expressed his 
emotions in verse and was the first to 
fill the void; but not till the death of 
Tennyson did poetry in England begin 
to give way to musical inspiration. 
Shelley was a lyrical metaphysician, 
Browning tried to wed philosophy to 
rhyme, Wordsworth did his utmost to 
bring the divinity in Nature to the com- 
prehension of the people, but all the 
English poets of the past hundred years 
were agitated by a spirit of transition. 
They represented not so much a state 
of the soul as a spirit of agitation and 
discontent. They were always reach- 
ing out for something just above attain. 
ment. Swinburne came the nearest 
to wedding words to music, and his 
‘poetry might have been as psychic as it 
was musical had he not, in the begin- 
ning, steeped his mind in the transient 
commonplaces of political and transi- 
tory passions. He revelled in com- 


binations of rhyme as Richard Wagner — 


often revelled in combinations of 
chords behind which there was no 
meaning. Swinburne reached the bor- 
derland where words cease and music 
begins, and it is a significant fact that 
just as he finished his career music es- 
tablished her dominion not only in Eng. 
land but in all the English-speaking 
countries. 

It required four centuries of English 
poetry to prepare the Anglo-Saxon ear 
for a return of the art that dominated 
all the arts of the Greeks, and nearly 
three thousand years for the Orphean 
vibration to encircle the Western 
worlds. With the Greeks, music was 
the basis of all great thought anéd all 
artistic inspiration. With them cer- 
tain modes of music had an esoteric 
meaning, a positive bearing on creative 
thought, a power to awaken dormant 
faculties and engender ideas. With 
the materialistic Romans, under the 
Ceesars, music lost its psychic power, 
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but with the advent of Palestrina it be- 
came a means of religious exultation. 
Palestrina made it a method of praise 
instead of a channel of inspiration as 
with the Greeks. Later, the Italian 
opera became a vehicle for the display 
of dramatic passion and trivial humor, 
a form of amusement for the passing 
hour, with little suggestion of the mys- 
tical or the esoteric. With the sym- 
phony began that combination of mel- 
ody, form and rhythm which was to 
lead the way to a return of the tonal 
symbols and esoteric meanings of the 
Ancients. 

Wagner, whose genius was domi- 
nated by movement and agitation, fre- 
quently achieved the sublime without 
attaining the desired esoteric serenity, 
but Debussy succeeded in attaining by 
modern orchestral means a much 
nearer approach to the subtle sugges- 
tiveness of the Greeks at the time of 
Pythagoras. Since Debussy began his 
work orchestral music has become 
more absolute, more transcendent, forc- 
ing technique and counterpoint to take 
an inferior place. 

The first popular expression of music 
in England and America was shown 
in the works of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Previous to their advent musical art 
in this country was intended for musi- 
cians. Concerts and operas were pat- 
ronized by a restricted class, and the 
number seemed never to increase. But 
now the public began to awaken to the 
possibilities of the rhythmic in comedy 
and in drama. The music-halls grad- 
ually became more musical than farci- 
eal, the lyric-dramas of Wagner began 
to free the public ear from the bondage 
of the puritanical mode, and musical 
comedy and burlesque began to detract 
from ordinary plays and dramas. The 


melodrama, like the operetté, was an 
importation from Paris, and still newer 
musical forms have come from there 
and from Germany, for music is now 
universal art 


the one cosmopolitan, 











whose power is recognized in every 
land. It is now much more interna- 
tional than literature. And the reason 
is simple enough—opinions in books 
clash with other opinions, and one 
country may fail to become interested 
in the sentiments and doings of another 
country; but music ignores opinions 
and deals directly with feeling and 
emotion. It is for the senses, while 
books are mainly for the intellect, and 
the intellect is always at war with the 
intellectual. 

“One touch of nature makes all the 
world akin,” says an old saw, and it is 
just as true that one touch of music 
puts all the world in tune. It is the 
quintessential magic whose potency is 
now felt by all the peoples of the earth 
from the most intellectual to the most 
illiterate. 

With but few exceptions, in former 
times, composers could not reason pro- 
foundly. The marvellous Mozart 
seemed all nerves, and Chopin was in- 
capable of profound reasoning about 
anything; but his contemporary, Ber- 
lioz, was a writer of real talent and 
militant convictions. Beethoven was 
the profoundest thinker of them all. 

And now once more in the history 
of civilization the signs point to a union 
of music, literature and philosophy, 
with music as the key to all. If such 
a union is consummated it will meta- 
morphose the world of art, literature 
and psychology. One thing may be 
taken for granted—music, in our day, 
has become for many thousands of peo- 
ple a refuge against the onslaughts and 
delusions of materialism, and just in 
proportion as opinions become more 
positive music will become more imper- 
ative. Society having become chaotic, 
people will be more and more attracted 
to the harmony created by rhythmic 
sounds. But more than all else, music 
is becoming a psychic necessity. 

There never was a time when so 


many leading thinkers, artists and 
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writers were practical musicians. 

In France, Auber was the first to ex- 
press a national musical taste; he was 
the forerunner of Offenbach, who 
brought music to the comprehension of 
the wits and writers of the boulevard, 
forming a bridge between the Italian 
opera and musical burlesque. In the 
operetté, he embodied the sentiment 
and esprit of the typical boulevardier. 
He sentimentalized Parisian cynicism. 
He was the first musical genius whose 
work was acclaimed within the space 
of a single decade in Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, in Vienna and Rome, in 
London and New York. Offenbach be- 
gan to compose in 1858, and he was fa- 
mous long before Arthur Sullivan 
achieved celebrity. He revolutionized 
the musical world as much in his own 
sphere as Wagner did in his, and, be- 
tween the two, music began to take a 
firm hold in places where it had little, 
if any, influence before. While Wag- 
ner was regarding the world from Par- 
sifalian heights, Offenbach was raising 
wit and gaiety to a higher level, ap- 
peasing the sentimental cynics of a 
blasé empire, inspiring writers and art- 
ists with suave melodies that often at- 
tained the serene dignity of Meyerbeer 
or the most passionate outbursts of 
Rossini. 

Logic is the enemy of musical orig- 
inality, and the French mind, being the 
most logical in Europe, at first refused 
Wagner, who was a musical Goth, and, 
for a time, resisted Offenbach, who was 
a musical Visigoth, for both were Ger- 
mans. But music defies logic and ig- 
nores reason. It did in France what 
literature could not do, and the more 
people boasted of their Voltairian scep- 
ticism the greater the attraction they 
felt for the new musical modes of ex- 
pression. 

Rousseau was the first modern writer 
to defy French logic and begin to talk 
about Nature as a poet-musician would 
talk about flowers, bees and birds. He 
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was the first modern to attain a univer- 
sal psychic rhythm by words. He was 
the first to make literature musical. 
This was his secret. Voltaire, devoid 
of the musical sense, remains but a 
ecatchword for people whose souls are 
like dried parchments for the shibbo- 
leths of negation, while the rhythmic 
vibrations set in motion by Rousseau 
still continue. He did what French 
poetry failed to do because of the bond. 
age placed upon it by logical form and 
the restrictions of Latin art. He 
turned on the faucets of inspiration and 
let the musical waves descend from a 
mountain of emotional rhythm which 
inundated two continents, fertilizing 
the intellectual deserts of the Gaul, the 
Teuton, the Slave, the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Anglo-American. 

The vibrations of wit and humor are 
not continuous. This is why people 
reason about Voltaire as they reason 
about shoe-leather. He was a figure- 
head, Rousseau a fountainhead. Cyni- 
cism has never conquered sentiment. 
But sentiment had to be embodied in 
the musical mode; yet Rousseau was 
not a sentimental automaton; he was 
a born artist who turned to Nature 
and the simple life for deliverance from 
the Parisian plague of sceptical logic 
and witty sophistry, a writer who 
wielded a power that defied all the 
schools of classical art and every sys- 
tem of Latin philosophy. Behind all, 
deep in the recesses of his nature, there 
resided the quintessential harmony of 
form and number, the secret of all liter- 
ary magic. It was not what he taught 
that influenced the world, but the way 
he taught; not the matter but the man- 
ner. Had any one else taught some- 
thing different with the same verbal 
power the results would have been the 
same. Others before him had said 
much the same things, but the writers 
were not endowed with the harmonic 
mysteries of speech. 

Rousseau spread over the world a 
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psychic aura fashioned in the mould 
of harmonic law. In his symphonic 
sentences his baton was not wielded by 
reason but by emotion. Millet and 
Manet did much the same for art a 
hundred years later, proving once 
again that form without psychic vital- 
ity is void of power. Form must em- 
body feeling before it can act on the 
feelings of others, and all great art is 
the result of combined comprehension 
and feeling. The greatest are those 
who can both see and transcribe. 
“Francis Bacon,” says Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, “was a prophet and a seer; he 
is never tired of telling us that the 
kingdom of Nature, like the kingdom of 
God, can only be entered by those who 
approach it in the spirit of the child.” 
Bacon, like a great artist-seer, “created 
the atmosphere ‘n which scientific dis- 
covery flourishes.” But it required up- 
wards of two centuries for his proph- 
ecies to begin to be realized, while 
Rousseau lived to see marvellous re- 
sults follow the appearance of his 
works. Bacon had to fight a wilful 
and blind science, but Rousseau had to 
battle with the prevailing logic and the 
Voltairian gossips of the salons, and 
these were often as formidable as an 
army of well-drilled apes armed with 
rapiers. Wit was too blunt and com- 
mon a weapon to be of any use here, 
and argument alone was futile. 
Everybody could argue. ‘The call was 
for a magician who could operate by 
revulsion. The fashionable mania had 
to be stilled by a new Orpheus who 
could sing while he operated, whose 
divine art swamped gossip, drowned 
persiflage, and led people captive to- 
wards the green fields of a new Eden. 
Rousseau was in no sense a humor- 
ist. Neither was Chateaubriand, who 
succeeded him, nor Hugo who suc- 
ceeded Chateaubriand. Tolstoy was 
influenced more by Rousseau’s politics 
than he was by the deeper meanings 
of his art. The Russian realist could 
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not grasp the harmonic significance of 
Rousseau the poet, and perhaps it was 
the lack of humor in Tolstoy that made 
him respond to the fanatical and vis- 
ionary elements of the “Social Con- 
tract” and the insanity of the “Confes- 
sions,” for Tolstoy was a Russian Jean 
Jacques without his Orphic charm. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 
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And this leads me to remember that 
Russian prose has always lacked the 
rhythmic element. Russian writers 
have possesed dramatic and psycholog- 
ical power, but the want of the rhyth- 
mic quality is now driving the Russian 
public from literature to music, the 
last refuge from realistic negation. 

Francis Grierson. 
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By permission of the family of the 
late Sir James Rae, I am allowed to 
publish the details of a conversation 
held in the presence of the then Lovel 
Professor of Physics and myself, some 
ten years before his death. It was not 
so much a conversation as a monologue 
on his part, suggested by the talk at 
his own dinner-table. But, in view 
of his great eminence—for he was 
then, I suppose, the most celebrated 
surgeon in Europe—I made full notes 
subsequently, both of the desultory talk 
at dinner and of his monologue after- 
wards. I should not have thought of 
making these public, even after the 
lapse of forty years, had I not shown 
them to a member of the family, wha 
begged me to submit them to some 
other relatives still living. I found 
that the facts themselves were well 
known, but that the ethical interest at- 
taching to the facts as they were nar- 
rated to us was quite new to them. 
Sir James Rae’s reputation was so 
great, not only for the many new pro- 
cedures he introduced to surgery, but 
for his nobility of mind and for his 
true charity, which, with him, in the 
widest sense embraced all things, that 
I was asked by the few remaining 
members of his family to publish the 
whole of my reminiscence with no res- 
ervation whatever, since it was com- 
pletely in keeping with the character of 
the man as they remembered him. 

I may say that I became a friend of 


his, as of a great many other doctors 
and surgeons, through my incumbency 
of the living of St. Anne, which is 
within an easy walk both of Brook 
Street and Cavendish Square. My 
church became filled with professional 
men, and my sermons were published 
in volume form year by year. Their 
religion was that of a quite simple 
faith, but they seemed to be in touch 
with a good deal of the metaphysics as 
well as with much of the physiology of 
the day. 

The picture of Sir James Rae in the 
National Portrait Gallery gives a good 
idea of his very Olympian appearance, 
but has too much of Bastien Lepage to 
please me. However, it is a good like- 
ness as such things go. As everyone 
knows, he married in middle life Jane 
Ferney, the great tragic actress, but 
she died some years before I knew 
him. He came constantiy to hear me, 
but was one of the most unargumenta- 
tive of men. I do not think he ever 
discussed with me any one of my ser- 
mons, although he knew that they 
eften followed some train of thought 
directly suggested by him. 

One evening—the only one of which 
I kept any notes—I was sitting during 
dinner to the left of my host; opposite 
to me, on his right, was the guest he 
was entertaining and whom we were 
asked to meet. This was William 
Rowton, then Lovel Professor of Phy- 
sics in New York, who was in England 
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to receive one of the medals of the 
Royal Society. With the exception of 
ourselves all the guests were at- 
tached to the great metropolitan 
medical schools, and I was the 
only undistinguished man amongst 
them. Some talk, at the other 
end of the table, drifted down to 
us concerning the financial frauds of 
Henry Tiley Morris, whose collapse 
was then quite recent. We discussed 
the frauds and their author; also the 
many charities he substantially helped 
with large subscriptions, as it now 
seemed, for purely business reasons. 
The talk was well ended by Professor 
Rowton saying: “Many a man may do 
good things with ill-gotten money. I 
do not know why, in such cases, we 
should always assume an ignoble mo- 
tive. We all of us have money we 
ought not to be questioned about. In- 
vestigation as to its origin would par- 
alyze all action. I do not like the re- 
mark, but I have heard it said, ‘Those 
who begin life dishonestly may be able 
to end it honestly.’ The reverse is more 
questionable—‘Those who begin life 
honestly will have to end it dishon- 
estly.’ There is enough truth in both 
remarks to make ys feel uneasy. God 
save us all!” he said, as he rose from 
his chair. 

It was late, and the guests were leav- 
ing. Sir James looked at the Professor 
from time to time as if revolving some- 
thing in his mind. I was talking to the 
latter when Sir James came suddenly 
to us and asked us to stay a little. 
Then, as if to make sure of us—‘“I 
should like to talk to you both for half 
an hour. I can really give you quite 
an amazingly good cigar,” he said io 
the Professor, seeing that we were 
somewhat undecided. At that the Pro- 
fessor no longer hesitated, and we 
went to Sir James’s own room. It was 
a cool, quiet room, lit only by a shaded 
lamp and the low fire. When we were 


settled, our host, who was not smok- 
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ing, lay back in his chair between us, 
with his hands behind his head, and 
gazed at the red glow. His eyes were 
not half-shut, as in a reverie. They 
were wide open and full of varying 
expression, as if he were living some 
reminiscence over again. He began 
without preamble, as if resuming our 
conversation at dinner. I will give his 
tale without inverted commas. He 
shall tell it himself: 

My father died when I was four. My 
mother exhausted her means in sending 
me to a public school. The classical 
teaching was very good. I can still 
read Latin with no little pleasure, and 
a Greek play with the help of a dic- 
tionary. After that my uncle paid . 
my hospital fees. I took a good de- 
gree. Then I found myself with am- 
bitions but with no means. I nearly 
came to grief through taking a house 
for resident pupils and cramming for 
exams. My mother had to have the 
best rooms, for she was old and ill. I 
had no proper housekeeper, and was 
at the mercy of dishonest and careless 
servants. Resident pupils made some 
excuse and left. The unpaid hospital 
work was heart-breaking. Twice a 
week I saw over a hundred out-patients 
at a sitting—five hours’ continuous 
work. Mornings with pupils—all the 
evening with pupils. After that I used 
to work and write till 2 A.M. 

When my mother died I had, for 
some months, been sleeping in her 
room, getting out of bed every hour 
or two to attend to her, for I could not 
afford a nurse. Then [ had a slight 
attack of hemoptysis. My mother was 
buried at her old home in Hampshire. 
Some friends of hers in former days 
saw me there. No doubt I looked 
pretty bad. Happily it was the end of 
the summer session; but, anyhew, I 
could not have gone on. They asked 
me to stay with them for a month 
or two, or as much longer as I liked, 
and, with the emotional affection 

















one feels when ill, I went to see them. 

An infinite sense of relief from stress 
ensued. By-and-by I began to laugh. 
My mental work was of the lightest 
and most childish kind, full of little de- 
lightful things. Wisps of hay in the 
branches of the high trees by the road- 
side were logical proofs that a wagon 
had passed that way. I endeavored to 
determine the exact colors of shadows; 
or the scream of a passing swallow 
would raise the question whether it 
were a musica] sound or not. I even 
began to think I was still in love with 
some one whom [ had known in child- 
hood. I have often been glad since 
that I did not marry anybody whom I 
had ever seen before that date. Con- 
valescence was quick—in three weeks I 
was perfectly well and brown. 

Then there was a dance in the house. 
I turned out of my room into an attic 
to make room for a young lady from 
Ireland, who seemed to pursue dances 
all over the country. She was quite 
young and had the ordinary transient 
charm of girls of her age. An only 
girl, with brothers and many friends, 
is often frank and wise in her way. I 
should say she was a good and impar- 
tial companion, and [I could quite un- 
derstand her warm welcome and the 
renewed gaiety following on her ar- 
rival. She was pale and tired, and 
stayed in bed to breakfast. She did 
not appear at luncheon. Late in the 
afternoon I was asked to see her. Like 
all girls, she was rather reticent about 
her own symptoms, and talked the 
usual girls’ slang—said she was feeling 
slack, altogether cheap, and not a bit 
like dancing. I forget what phrases 
they used then, but that was her style. 
“Absolutely she was ‘all right,’ and 
didn’t want anything.” She had only 
been doing too much, and should be 
“all right” to-morrow. I had once 
made a disastrous mistake over that 
sort of thing, so did not make another. 
I got a nurse at once, since we could 
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not send the guests off seriatim as they 
arrived, and the bedroom was fairly 


isolated. I was subjected to various 
pleasantries for preferring to forsake 
all the romantic delights of the dances 
below in order to spend the time with 
the nurse and her attractive patient. 
We kept the situation extraordinarily 
well, but nurse and I watched the un- 
disturbed patient in her quiet room de- 
veloping pneumonia hour by hour. 
When the last guest left at 3 A.M. the 
girl’s temperature was 104 degrees. I 
persuaded our anxious hostess to go to 
bed, but she was with us as day was 
breaking, with telegraph forms in her 
hand. We sent for the parents and 
another nurse. So the day began. 

It is a mistake for a doctor to share 
in any nursing. It is better to advise 
the nurses thoroughly and go off to 
some other work, or play cricket. Af- 
ter long hours I sent the nurse to bed 
and assumed her functions as well as 
mine. I read and thought a good deal. 
The girl complained much of the heat 
of her hands. It is curious that, in 
health, if you lower the temperature 
of one hand, that of the other will fol- 
low suit. The variation is quite per- 
ceptible with a good thermopile. I had 
been interested in this experiment, so 
I got some ice, which [I had stolen from 
downstairs the night before. It gave 
her pleasure and infinite relief to place 
some in her palm. I did so again and 
again, closing her hand in mine. I 
could not say that any fall of tempera- 
ture in the other hand was perceptible 
to touch, but bilateral relief was ob- 
vious. I was thus engaged—my one 
hand, cold and wet, holding her hand, 
cold and wet, my dry and normal left 
hand holding her right hand, but inter- 
mittently, so as to preserve my sense 
of touch—a rather futile experiment— 
when I was aware of some one present 
in the room. Still holding both hands, 
I turned my head and divined, by the 
anxious face looking not at me, but at 
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her child, that I was in the presence of 
the girl’s mother. Her eyes softened 
as they rested on me. “They tell me 
how kind you have been,” she said. 
“Kind!” I don’t know why [ felt a 
little ashamed of all absence of feeling 
on my part. I had only been inter- 
ested. Perhaps there had been some 
pleasure in being of use. I rose to 
go, drying the girl’s wet hand. “It 
was no sort of kindness or trouble,” I 
said; “it has been a great pleasure to 
me,” or something to that effect—the 
usual remarks that anyone would have 
made. Indeed, it was rather pathetic. 
The girl lay in bed as if she would 
never get up again, with the preoccu- 
pied look in her eyes which people have 
in acute illness, like that of a wounded 
bird with “bloodied feathers scattered 
in the brake,” of which Rossetti sings. 

Well, it was mother and nurses and I 
for days and days. Sometimes other 
doctors came to see her, as the parents’ 
anxieties increased. The pneumonia 
extended ‘o the other lung, there 
was no crisis, and the girl’s mind 
was getting clouded. It was ob- 
viously quite hopeless. I began 
to be unable to sleep, and occa- 
sionally I was conscious that they 
watched me, too, with much anxiety; 
but I was “all right.” What with the 
father and the mother and the terrified 
and silent household, and the young 
girl lying as on a burning pyre, get- 
ting deeper and deeper into the flames, 
consuming rapidly, it was trying in the 
extreme. As I said before, a doctor 
ought not to have that kind of pro- 
longed contact with any one case. I 
suppose I was with her all the time, ex. 
cept for a few hours, long after she had 
ceased to ask for me or was cognizant 
of anything. When she died the father 
and mother and I were seated round 
the bed, and I was holding her hand. 
I was deeply pained, trembling vio- 
lently, sharing truly in their grief and 
loss. Above all, chagrined—chagrined 
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beyond measure—at my failure to ren- 
der any intellectual service, feeling I 
had done nothing but exhibit a foolish, 
unhelpful sympathy, common to every- 
body, a matter for contempt and up- 
braiding. For one might have done 
better, given a dispassionate brain with 
complete detachment from sentiment. 
I was thinking exactly in this manner 
when she died. 

I wandered disconsolately into the 
garden, and was sitting on a seat, sick 
at heart, when I saw the mother com- 
ing to me. She sat down beside me, 
silently weeping, holding something in 
her hands. It was her child’s neck- 
lace—an ornament befitting a child, 
dangling a small peridot, and set with 
some little “paste” ornaments. I[ had 
seen it rise and fall with her labored 
breathing—at last move only tat long 
intervals—finally rest and move no 
more. The mother sobbed until I, too, 
was all unstrung, my eyeballs grew hot 
and horribly painful; then the tears 
came and poured in an awful torrent 
down my cheeks, wetting my very 
hands. I[ put one of them, disgraced 
with tears, on her joined hands, and 
clasped them tightly. So we sat, for 
some frightful minutes, quite unnerved. 
When you don’t, or can’t, inhibit your 
nervous centres you make a ridiculous 
exhibition of yourself to any sane per- 
son. I suppose I was quite insane 
when 1 heard her say, “I saw how it 
was with you both,” otherwise my 
mind would not have seemed so far off, 
and need not have rushed with such ve- 
locity into the full perception of its 
faculties. At once I was armed for 
defence. Such an unlooked-for sup- 
position I must deal with on the in- 
stant. But while 1 held her hands I 
felt the stones in their setting quietly 
pressed upwards into the palm of mine. 
“She would like you to keep them be- 
cause you loved her. I have brought 
them straight from her to you; they 
have touched nothing else. Oh! to 

















think they are cold—cold—” she 
sobbed. 

This was dreadful, but I was past 
tears now, and began to explain. Then 
I paused, It was too pitiful. After 
all, what did it greatly matter, for 
there was no value attaching to the lit- 
tle trinket. Had it been anything else 
I could not have taken it. It seemed 
to console the mother to think of such 
things, and a tenderness towards her 
made me raise the necklace to my lips 
in a mute acquiescence that, were I 
other than I knew myself to be, it 
might have been as she seemed to wish. 
Yet it seemed to me, in my heart of 
hearts, that I was ashamed of the im- 
putation; in my inner self I did not 
accept it, but I did not deny it there 
as I sat. Even then I began thinking 
of my work in London. The mother 
took my hand again and begged me to 
come with her once more to look on her 
child’s dead face. It was all very piti- 
ful, almost repugnant to me. 

I took up my work in London not 
only without effort, but with pcsitive 
enjoyment. Sometimes [I was tor- 
mented with an uneasy conscience that 
I was supposed to have been in love, 
a blot certainly not of my own making; 
yet I had never washed it off. It was 
a thing of the soul, quite intangible. I 
thought, after all, it was only an epi- 
sode which belonged to the moment, 
and there I let it lie. 

Then, before long, I was confronted 
with real practical difficulties. I could 
not possibly hang on to the hospital for 
five years or more, doing unpaid work 
without any means. Had [ but the 
rent of my rooms—150/l. a year—I could 
have earned my living and paid my 
rates and taxes. More than that, I 
knew I had a clear head and a volumi- 
nous memory. Success would have been 
so easy. Mere continuity of purpose 
with my intellectual interests would 
certainly lead me on to the staff of my 
hospital, with the future at my feet. 
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But I had absolutely no resources 
left. I turned up, from my methodical 
correspondence, a letter from an old 
friend of my father’s, asking me to join 
him in a large general practice in New 
Zealand. He wanted a new man with 
new ideas, etc., etc. 

Yes, I could do it well enough; might 
write, even in New Zealand; do some 
original work, even in New Zealand! 
After long musing before the fire, I 
sat down boldly and wrote an accept- 
ance. The house was all dark except 
for the lamp in my sitting-room. I 
took it to light my way, and paused 
in the hall to place my letter on a slab 
and see to the door-fastenings. Gloomy 
and sad as such scenes are at night, I 
felt the silence insupportable. Almost 
insupportable the thought of leaving 
my life and its ambitions, the London 
so worthy of all the faculties I had and 
of their fullest exercise. An envelope 
lay at the bottom of the letter-box. 
To relieve the silence I rattled the lid 
loudly as I took the letter out. Then, 
thinking it might perhaps need an im- 
mediate answer, I took up my lamp 
again and went back to my sitting- 
room. 

A moment more and the room all 
seemed changed. I could hear my 
heart beating quite plainly in the si- 
lence—loud and slapping. There was 
still a low fire, before which I now 
drew my chair, for after that first rush 
of blood I began unaccountably to 
shiver, just as I did at the girl’s bed- 
side. The letter was from the mother, 
signed in the joint names of herself and 
her husband. Time had not made of 
my episode alms for oblivion. I had 
not reckoned on what was now coming 
upon me, and I was confronted with 
what must be a new and a clear deci- 
sion. 

For, in the prettiest way, the letter 
told me that they could not expect me, 
neither would they wish me, to receive 
anything in return for my noble kind- 
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ness and devotion. But their dear child 
had a small sum of money, entirely her 
own, which they could not bear to ap- 
ply to any uses, not needing it, nor 
wishing it. They would like to give it to 
me, praying me not to hurt them by re- 
fusing it; still less was I to thank them. 
They knew that it would have been 
their own child’s wish. Would I take 
it as a gift of love from her, net from 
them, and might God bless me. En- 
closed was a cheque for 780l. 

But it was appalling. I had not 
loved her at all, in any sense of the 
word as I knew it. The whole thing 
was a pure delusion. [I had even 
thought of somebody else, but already 
that other had passed out of my mind 
and seemed to me to be equally un- 
suitable. By-and-by a sense of full- 
blooded warmth came back to me, like 
an encouragement; yet I put more coals 
on the fire and sat by it a very long 
while, considering. As I sat I felt 
there was an undercurrent within me, 
not whispering to me of any good for- 
tune, but whispering sumething I could 
not quite make out, something as if 
it were a godsend. [ found myself 
repeating the word as I went to bed, 
for I had burnt my New Zealand letter. 

Well, I have had no misgivings from 
that day; the gift was a very well- 
spring of success; my thoughts thereon 
have been “the offspring of a quiet 
mind which lives and broods o’er its 
own heart.” For I have been not un- 
easy at all. My acceptance has al- 
ways seemed to me to be the sensible 
and proper solution of a difficulty. The 
words “honesty” and “dishonesty” 
seem like screw-caps which will not fit 
—one is too loose and the other too 
tight. There must be some other 
word, but I have not hit upon it. 
Looking back, if I have had any doubts, 
I have been but half-conscious of them. 
They were there, however. For in- 


stance, I spent not one farthing of the 
sum in any personal pleasure; there 
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was a kind of consciousness, perhaps, 
in that. But in the strict furtherance 
of my best work I unhesitatingly spent 
the whole sum. It seemed to me to be 
a very good way of spending it. 


He uttered the last sentence with 
great gallantry, not as challenging us, 
but as one satisfied with the inevitable- 
ness and justice of his action. It was 
not for us to discuss it with him. He 
produced a case we might think over if 
we wished. The hour was late, and 
there was work for the next day. 

The face of the silently moving clock 
over the fireplace was not very distin- 
guishable, so he rose to see the time; 
then, as if thinking of something, 
paused, with one hand on its base. 
There was a drawer beneath, which he 
drew forward, touching some spring. 
“This is the child’s necklace,” he said. 
We bent forward to look at the peridot 
and the little paste diamonds, as they 
lay in a circle alone in the drawer. 


“My wife wore them once,” he said, 
with a slight alteration in his voice, “in 
her great role of ‘Imogen,’ when she 
played it before Victor Emmanuel in 
celebration of a United Italy. Iachimo 
took it from her neck, in the chamber 
scene. She wished to wear it for some 
reason. Perhaps as a symbol of inno- 
cence, or what not. She would not 
tell me why. Perhaps, too, when you 
come to think of it, the story contains 
something theatrical. For myself, her 
wearing it strangely intensified the 
scene. She was wonderful. She gath- 
ered inspiration from the least little 
thing. She must have had many things 
in her mind then unknown to any pres- 
ent—-even to myself—suggested to her, 
no doubt, by incidents in her own life 
past and gone, in which [I had no 
share.” 


We were speechless at this, while he 
mused for a few moments. Then he 
closed the drawer. 

















A Satiated Public. 


At the door our host said to the Pro- 
fessor: “I think it was a saying of 
Keats: ‘that men should never argue, 
but should only whisper their results to 
their neighbor.” He smiled cor- 
dially on us both, including me in the 
sentence as if he had used the plural. 

“Well,” I said, as we walked away, 
“what an honor to yap to-you! To talk 
like that about himself. Trusting to 
you, rather than to your aphorisms.” 

“Yes,” said Rowton, “it was magnifi- 
cent; so that it requires a lesser man 
than himself to say whether the aphor- 
ism touches his story.” 

“You mean he would be acquitted by 
his peers ” I said, and he replied: 
“They would be difficult to get to- 


gether.” 
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It was a great compliment, but I 
think Sir James fully deserved it. I 
myself should not dream of criticizing 
him. Whether he was right or wrong 
in what he did I do not know. Asa 
personal expression of my own sense 
of what is right and what is wrong, I 
do not think he was right, and I am 
sure he would not have minded my say- 
ing so. I would rather not argue the 
point. It is one upon which anyone 
might fairly hold his own opinion; but 
it would be but his own opinion, for 
Sir James played a great as well as a 
most useful part in the world, so as to 
be an example to all; and [I cannot 
doubt that then, as always while I 
knew him, he was one of the noblest of 
men. 





- A SATIATED PUBLIC. 


The station bookstall, even more 
than the bookseller’s shop, presents a 
problem to which it offers no solution. 
To what end are these piles of rival 
magazines, in clashing colors, elbowing 
each other? Why should these many- 
hued weeklies, so sedulously punctual, 
and, for the most part, so amazingly 
inane; these endless “series” and “li- 
braries” upon the shelves; these hun- 
dredweights of a fiction that is neither 
life nor romance, be produced at all? 
Of course the obvious answer is—for 
profit. But is that to be the end of 
it? 

The public, the profit-provider, is not 
greatly interested in this imposing 
show. The public, indeed, appears a 
little bored. Round it is a clamoring 
army of book-makers, of magazine- 
makers, of series-makers, of short-cuts- 
to-knowledge-makers, each raising a 
terrific din about his wares, each cry- 
ing, with passionate iteration, “Buy 
me: I am the best!” One sees the 
public as a patient flock of geese, or, if 
you like, a horde of children, not wait- 





ing to be fed, but having food thrust 
down their throats. Again one sees 
it as a bewildered giant, a Cyclops 
whose eye rolls distractedly in search 
of a point of rest. Or, again, it is a 
rich and simple innocent, open to the 
exploitation of every nostrum, whether 
of pills or print. 

The leading fact that emerges from 
all this is the bewildered passivity of 
the public. _ It seems almost to have 
lost the power of individual selection. 
No longer has it to search for what it 
wants; it knows nothing of the joys of 
discovery. It has only to put out its 
hand, and immediately something is 
given, and it doesn’t seem to mind 
much what itis. How can it, thus be- 
set, and besought, and beguiled? It 
has no knowledge of the innumerable 
gentlemen sitting in numberless offices 
racking their brains for a “new idea” 
in periodicals, nor does it hear the click 
of thousands and thousands of type- 
writers and the drone of weary voices, 
dictating, dictating endless copy that 
it is devoutly hoped may “catch on.” 
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The public is there to be fooled, accord- 
ing to the code. 

To try to prophesy where this mul- 
tiplication of print—particularly illus- 
trated periodical print—will finally lead 
us would be idle, but the immediate re- 
sult is plain, and it is precisely this: 
that the average person who reads in 
the objectless spirit upon which this oc- 
topus of print lives is extraordinarily 
muddled—muddled not only about 
what he reads, but also about life. He 
loses perspective, proportion, and in 
time he will almost lose the power of 
consecutive thought. The mind adapts 
itself more readily to trivial things than 
to the things that matter; it becomes a 
kind of feeble Anarchist, plotting its 
own overthrow. That is the result of 
being crammed with “periodical lit- 
erature.” 

Of the many “series” and “libra- 
ries” we can only speak with respect; 
they are admirable in themselves. We 
are assured by the publishers that they 
“bring true literature to the million”; 
that they “provide intellectual food for 
the rising generation”; that they “bring 
the greatest minds of the world into 
the home.” Yes, we know all about 
that. We know that it is easy enough 
to “bring them into the home.” We 
bring them tied up in a neat brown pa- 
per parcel, and feel infinitely proud 
and virtuous. There they are. But 
what happens to them then? 

The classics cannot very well be as- 
sailed—there is no quarrel with them. 
But to read the classics, or any work 
that has thought behind it, a certain 
amount of detachment is necessary, 
and a good deal of concentration is in- 
dispensable. The actual and born stu- 


. dent knows this by natural instinct, but 


the average reader, who is the average 
buyer, does not. The student, in all 


ages, has found his own way, series or 
no series, and he will continue to find 
it. But what does the buyer of these 
masterpieces make of his long rows of 
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pretty books? Often they are on his 
shelves just because they are pretty 
books, and because most men like to 
be credited with that “tincture of let- 
ters” which is supposed to be like the 
final polish on lacquer work. An or- 
dinarily intelligent man in most of the 
affairs of life recently devoted a month 
of evenings to a couple of volumes of 
Montaigne. He became more and 
more perplexed; he could make neither 
head nor tail of that inimitable pagan. 
But, more conscientious than some, he 
had bought Montaigne in a series, and 
meant to get his money’s worth. Now 
what is there in Montaigne to puzzle 
a man who can concentrate, or half- 
concentrate, his mind? You may ques- 
tion Montaigne’s philosophy, but there 
is no doubt about what he means. 
This man was incapable of concentra- 
tion, he could grasp nothing but the 
“mean style” of which Aristotle speaks. 
He had the periodical habit. 

Ask any intelligent examiner, and 
he will tell you that it is the same with 
most modern students of literature, the 
conscientious learners. What they 
lack is grip. They, too, cannot con- 
centrate. They may be amused by a 
paradox, but they are bemused by a 
synthesis. Many of these minds lack 
neither alertness nor intelligence, but 
they are often lost when it comes to 
following the constructive processes of 
thought. They have read, indeed, but 
to what end? The finer fiction eludes 
them, though they will read, and quote 
with horrible appreciation, the rank 
banalities of the minor novelist. These 
are not clay in the hands of the potter; 
at best they are but as sand, taking the 
obliterative impressions of the moment. 
They are gorged with print. Itis the 
disgorging process that is needed here. 

No wise man complains of desultory 
reading; it may be termed the pick 
and shovel work that shall disclose the 
vein of gold, henceforth to be followed 
to a life’s end. Turn a boy—or a girl, 














for that matter—into a library, and let 
him browse at will. And if it be a 
right library the table will not be en- 
cumbered with piles of periodicals. 
There will be room on it for the care- 
ful opening of tall folios, and there 
will be a smaller table, near the light, 
where the reader may take his fill of 
high romance. Twenty good books 
may make a library, and a thousand 
only a chaos. 

The fact is that this patient public 
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is glutted with printed matter. It 
does not know where to choose; and 
still the sellers cry and cry. 

Our age has evolved an almost incred- 
ible anomaly, a new vice. It is the vice 
of reading the casual, the foolish, the 
trivial, without knowing them to be 
casual, trivial, and foolish. And in the 
welter of it all stands, imperturbable, 
the figure of Irony, his lips a little 
awry, but with pity in his eyes. 





THE STRANGLING OF PERSIA. 


The Governments of Great Britain 
and Russia having mutually engaged to 
respect the integrity and independence 
of Persia.—Anglo-Russian Convention 
of August 31, 1907. 

The object of the two Powers in 
making this agreement is not in any 
way to attack, but rather to assure for 
ever the independence of Persia.— 
Message of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Brit- 
ish Minister in Teheran, to the Persian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Septem- 
ber 4, 1907. 

Our politicians and publicists are 
busy bringing the United States to 
book for what is considered to be a 
breach of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
The attitude assumed by them, and it 
is believed by our Foreign Office also, 
is that we are entitled to have our case 
referred to arbitration. We invoke the 
Hague tribunal to do us justice, and to 
vindicate the sacred nature of interna- 
tional obligations. The claim is as- 
suredly legitimate. Certainly our ac- 
tions in other parts of the world are 
quite irrelevant to its merits. In such 


a case there is little weight in the easy 
retort tu quoque, in the argument that 
A is prevented from complaining of 
B’s wrong because A himself has once 
done a like wrong to C. To allow liti- 
gants of any sort, be they States or in- 
dividuals, to set off mote against beam 





in that manner would provide a ready 
excuse for every misdeed. It may be 
freely admitted, therefore, that it 
would be quite illogical to argue that 
our Persian policy prevents us from 
maintaining the binding force of our 
treaties with other nations. Nobody 
doubts that it is our right and duty to 
defend the inviolability of the treaty 
about the Panama Canal, and to en- 
force its obligations by process of arbi- 
tration. It is all to the good that the 
action of the United States should have 
revived in us an enthusiasm for the rule 
of international law. But now that 
it has come to life again, it will be 
strange indeed if it does not give us 
most uncomfortable moments when we 
remember the words set at the head 
of this article. We should have little 
logic and less humor could we be so 
wide awake to promises broken by oth- 
ers in the West, and so very blind to 
our own broken promises in the East. 

For it is no longer possible for a can- 
did mind to doubt that the promise 
contained in our Minister’s message to 
the Persian Government, if not actually 
broken, is strained to breaking point 
by a policy for which the Foreign Of- 
fice is immediately responsible. We 
have made a solemn pact with Russia 
that the independence of Persia is to be 
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respected. That Persia is entitled to 
national independence, her racial and 
lingual characteristics, her geo- 
graphic position, her literature, her re- 
ligion, and her political history, should 
be warranties erough to the inheritors 
of Alfred and Elizabeth, and the coun- 
trymen of Byron and Gladstone. But 
we have a more intimate obligation to 
defend that title, because we have for- 
mally made Persia a party to our agree. 
ment with Russia to respect it. That 
obligation once undertaken, there was 
but one way to fulfil it. We had al- 
ready interfered too often in the affairs 
of the country to be able simply to 
withdraw, and say, “Stand, then, by 
yourselves.” You cannot pull a rot- 
ten stone from an arch, and then walk 
off and expect the arch to provide itself 
with a substitute. It was our duty to 
make good what we had cut away. 
The Persian nation was entitled to 
claim that we, who had meddled with 
its destiny, should help it in its efforts 
at reconstruction. The materials were 
ready to our hand in the newly born 
spirit of nationalism embodied in the 
Medjliss. Had we given a merely pas- 
sive assent to the borrowing by Per- 
sia of funds from independent sources; 
had we supported the American offi- 
cials whom she employed to reform her 
finances; above all, had we not lent our 
tacit consent to the aggressive policy of 
Russia, we should have given Persia a 
new lease of healthy national life. 
What the actual policy of our Foreign 
Office was, Mr. Shuster’s new book, 
“The Strangling of Persia,” enables 
those to know who have not followed 
events from day to day in the news- 
papers. The title of the book is a 
most accurate description of what has 


taken place. 

Sir Edward Grey would no doubt 
strenuously deny that he desires the 
political annihilation of Persia, and his 
denial would be as candid as strenuous. 
But in this matter he who desires the 
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means must be held to desire the end, 
because it is now clear that the means 
which he has employed must have the 
destruction of Persia’s independence as 
their inevitable consequence. Every 
seed from which might have grown an 
orderly government of Persia by Per- 
sians has been sterilized. Russia has 
been allowed to occupy and hoid the 
northern towns. A half-hearted begin- 
ning has been made with the introduc- 
tion of Indian troops, for even in its im. 
itation of the Russian lead in breaking 
the pact of 1907 the Foreign Office has 
been feeble and half-hearted. In the 
result, Persia becomes daily more im- 
potent, and her regeneration as a State 
more difficult. Between regeneration 
and partition there is no alternative, 
and as the one recedes the other ap- 
proaches. At the present moment 
Northern Persia is practially a Russian 
province. It is but a short step to a 
formal recognition of the Russian ac- 
quisition. With a little more timidity 
and hesitation in Whitehall, Persia wil! 
be a geographical expression, and we 
shall be free to occupy those tracts of © 
desert which have been marked as our 
most undesirable portion. 

Since this end is certainly not yet in- 
evitable, it is well that we should real- 
ize while there is yet time the gravity 
of its consequences to ourselves. We 
have considered the question so far 
from the point of view of our obliga- 
tions; but our interests are not less in- 
volved. What will be the conse- 
quences of the continuance of our pres- 
ent policy of tacit assent to the stealthy 
encroachments of Russia? We shall be 
burdened with the administration of a 
vast tract of sterile country. There is 
little prospect of its being able to pay 
for the luxury of a white civil service: 
the taxpayers of this country and of 
India will have to foot the bill. Our 
military expenses will be increased by 
the cost of controlling fierce and prob- 
ably rebellious tribes. The whole de- 

















fensive policy of the Empire, military 
and naval, will be profoundly affected, 
and its expense enormously increased, 
by the establishment of some 600 miles 
of frontier marching with Russia. An 
irregular tract of nominally neutral 
country will indeed lie between, but its 
value as a buffer will be nil. Last, and 
not least, we shall inevitably be con- 
fronted with yet another problem of 
native unrest, more acute than that in 
India or Egypt; and of all our prob- 
lems, these are the most menacing to 
the peace and security of the Empire. 
Sober minds may well shrink from the 
prospect. 

This outcome, as has been said, is not 
yet inevitable. But we can only avoid 
it by ourselves observing and by re- 
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quiring others to observe the letter and 
the spirit of the words quoted above. 
It is not yet too late to give Persia the 
help in men and money which will en- 
able her to build slowly for herself an 
efficient administration. A necessary 
preliminary is that the Foreign Office 
should realize that it is good neither for 
our honor nor our interest placidly to 
look on at the strangling of Persia. 

A treaty is a treaty, to the east of 
Suez as well as tothe west. Sir Edward 
Grey has landed the country into grave 
moral and political difficulties, from 
which he can only extricate us by rid- 
ding his office of an excessive fear of 
Russia and an excessive mistrust of 
Germany. 





MRS. COWLIN’S MOTHER. 


Sunday morning, and the one great 
meal of the week preparing! Mrs. 
Cowlin, at the sink, was washing her 
best saucepan. She wiped it and 
looked anxiously inside. She held it 
up to the light to see if the tiny hole 
she discovered last week had got any 
worse. It seemed about the same, so 
she tenderly placed the pot upside 
down on the shelf, and went on with 
what she was saying before the exam- 
ination took place. 


“Wotever’s put that in ~yer 
"ed ad 

“I do’ know,” said her mother, clum- 
sily. 


“Well, goodness me, don’t go ‘arpin’ 
on bein’ a burden wen you ain’t no sich 
thing, and you knows it,” said Mrs. 
Cowlin, swishing Joey’s old shirt vi- 
ciously round the sink. 

“Tf I’m spared three years more, I'll 
be seventy,” said her mother; “but I 
doubt I won’t be.” 

“Took sudden at sixty-nine an’ a ’arf 
—that’s wot you'll be,” said Mrs. Cow- 


lin, jocosely. “On me soul, if yer ses 
another word I'll tell Alf.” 

“°*R say them pensions ‘ad ought ter 
be paid sooner wen yer got a bad arm 
like me,” said the old woman. “ ’Spose 
it ain’t no use arstin’ anybody?’” hope- 
fully—“‘No, I didn’t s’pose it was,’ as 
Mrs. Cowlin shook her head. 

“There ain’t no call ter take on like 
that,” said the younger woman de- 
cidedly. “Yer wuth five bob a week 
ter me.” 

The mother shook her head. “Not 
wen Alf’s slung out, an’ ’e can stay 
‘ome an’ look ter the kids.” 

“I'd a sight sooner you done it than 
‘im. Ow’s ’e ter get another job if ’e 
stay ‘ome all the time? ’E ain’t said 
nothin’ to yer, ’as ’e?’ said Mrs. Cow- 
lin, looking keenly at her mother. 

The old woman shook her head 
again. “’E’s all right,” she said. 

“Well, then, drop it,” said her daugh- 
ter curtly. “I makes me twelve bob a 
week, an’ I ain’t goin’ ter be stuck fer 
wot I does with it!” 
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“Will yer be payin’ the rent termor- 
rer?” inquired her mother. 

Mrs. Cowlin shoved the lid on the 
copper and said nothing. 

The door banged. ‘“’Ere they are!” 
exclaimed both women, and three min- 
utes’ bustling about produced half-a- 
shoulder of mutton, a cabbage, and 
some potatoes, which were set out 
neatly on a newspaper. The husband 
came in with three children. He did 
not speak, but reached for a chair, set 
it sideways against the table, and sat 
with the baby in his arms, while the 
two elder children were lifted, one into 
a high chair, and the other on to his 
grandmother’s lap. 

The mother cut the portions—two 
slices for Alf, a small slice for Joey, 
potatoes and cabbage and gravy for 
Lulu. The eating took no time at all. 
Alf fed the year-old boy on his knee 
with potato and gravy from his own 
plate, and laughed with pleasure when 
the child opened his mouth for more. 

“*R don’t ’arf like it,” he said, pil- 
ing in a large lump of potato. 

“Mind you don’t throttle ‘im, givin’ 
*im lumps like that!” said his wife cas- 
ually. “E’ll be a rare ’andful fer ’is 
granny ter look to termorrer if ’e gol- 
lops ‘is food like that.” 

Alf looked up from the child. “’E’ll 
be all right along of me termorrer,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Cowlin gathered up the plates 
and carried them off, while the old 
mother slid Joey down, and produced 
from the oven a suet pudding—very 
small—with three raisins showing. All 
faces lit up. 

“One er mother’s puddens,” remarked 
Mrs. Cowlin with pride. 

She divided the pudding—a large 
slice for Alf, a small slice for Joey, a 
tiny piece, with one of the raisins in it, 
for Lulu. The pudding was received 
into the company’s hands, and eaten 


like cake. 
“Don’t you go feedin’ Georgie, now!” 


she exclaimed, as a large piece was put 
in the baby’s mouth—pushed in by his 
father’s thumb. 

“Shut yer jaw!” was all Alf deigned 
to reply, but in quite a friendly tone. 

The two children having finished, 
Joey put his hands together and said, 
“Thang Gord fer me good dinner. I 
wants me ’at.” He slid on to the floor. 
Lulu thumped the table and said, “Onts 
me ’at,” till she was released, when she 
staggered after Joey, who, by this time, 
was seated on the front door-step push- 
ing the open door backwards and for- 
wards against the wall. 

Alf stayed playing with the baby, 
while the two women, eating as they 
went, washed up and put away the din. 
ner things. 

Next evening Mrs. Cowlin came 
home about nine o’clock to find Alf 
nursing Georgie—the kitchen fairly 
clean—but all the utensils in strange 
and unaccustomed places. 

“Were’s mother?” she demanded, 
sharply. 

“Gone along ter spend a bit er time 
with Bob,” said Alf, carelessly. 

Mrs. Cowlin sat down, “Mother ’as?’ 

“Ain’t no need on ’er ’ere with me 
*ome ter do fer the kids,” went on Alf 
in an explanatory voice. 

His wife looked at him. “You ain’t 
bin sayin’ that to ’er, ’ave yer?” 

“See it fer ‘erself,’” he remarked, 
shortly. 

“Give ’er any money?” 

“Not me. She give me some ter get 
the kids’ dinners—thruppence, it was.” 

“Wot I give ‘er wen I went out. 1 
paid me rent. She was that set on it.” 

“She'll be all right along er Bob,” 
said Alf, soothingly. “’Ave some tea, 
or somethink.” 

“Wot time ’d she go?” asked his wife 
anxiously. 

Alf scratched his head. “Wot on 
earth er you naggin’ about? Wen I 
was out gettin’ the dinners. She lef a 
letter like.” He took a dirty piece of 

















paper from a cup on the mantelpiece 
and handed it to Mrs. Cowlin. It bore 
in large, uneven characters, “Garn alon 
er bobb fer feu days.” 

“Bob don’t want ’er,” said Mrs. Cow- 
lin, miserably. 

“"R'll ’ave ter lump it,” said Alf. 
“Don’t you take on. Bob ’ll be’ave de- 
cent. ‘Ave some tea.” 

But Mrs. Cowlin would not have any 
tea. “It’s a matter er nine mile,” she 
urged. “I spose she walked?” 

“’Ow ’nearth ’djexpec me ter know?” 
asked Alf, airily. 

“T’ll write er a postcard one ’er these 
days,” said his wife, putting out the 
lamp and taking Georgie in her arms. 

“It’s quite right Bob ‘avin’ ’er a bit 
wen ’ee’s gettin’ ’ee’s money regler, an’ 
me slung out,” declared Alf. 

“But Bob don’t want ’er, an’ I’m 


that accustomed to ’er I’m set on ’er,” 


pursued Mrs. Cowlin as she mounted 
the stairs. 

A week later, Mrs. Cowlin came 
home to find Alf looking rather odd. 
“Got a job?’ she inquired. - 

“Bob’s bin ’ere,” he announced. 

“Ow’s ‘e puttin’ up with mother?” 
asked his wife eagerly. 

“She ain’t never went there,” he said 
slowly. 

Mrs. Cowlin stared. 
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went there? Then were ‘ave she 
been?” 

Alf fidgetted. 

“Were ’ave she been?” repeated Mrs, 
Cowlin stupidly, pushing about the 
dirty plates on the table. 

“Down Chelsea way, she’ve been,” 
said Alf reluctantly, and waited for his 
wife to say more. But she only stared, 
and he went on, haltingly, “They found 
‘er bonnet with the yeller corn in it 
folded up all tidy on the bank, and 
the postcard wot Bob wrote ‘er at 
Christmas in ’er bag’’—he hesitated. 

Mrs. Cowlin’s mind refused to work. 
“Chelsea way ain’t near Bob’s ‘ouse. 
‘Ow funny ter go down Chelsea way,” 
she said. 

Alf was patient. “She weren't 
agoin’ nigh Bob’s ’ouse,” he explained. 

“But it was wrote in ’er letter. Wot- 
ever ‘ave she done?” 

“Made a ’ole in the water, it looks 
like,” he said solemnly. “They come 
acrost ’er stuck agin the bridge larse 
night.” 

Mrs. Cowlin sat down, trembling. 
“Wot for? Wotever for?” she whis- 
pered. 

Alf was silent. He stood looking at 
her for a moment, and then began to 
clear the table, moving less noisily than 
usual, 


M. 8. Reeves. 





THE MIGHTY MONOSYLLABLE. 


They are not all mighty. Most of 
them serve a humble purpose, and are 
but pawns in the game of language. 
Auxiliaries, prepositions, pronouns, the 
small change of the word trade, are 
mostly of one syllable in the tongues 
that have come of age, and all sen- 
tences contain less or more of these 
little link-words that lie inconspicuous 
among the greater folk they serve. 
But there are giants, too, among the 
monosyllables, most of all among the 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LvII. 2972 





English breed, for we inherit from 
Saxon fathers short of speech a wealth 
of words that have great riches in a 
narrow room. We would not barter 
“ruth,” “wrath,” “war,” or “the great 
deep” for their value in any other 
tongue. And if Latin has “mors”’—and 
one remembers Tacitus’ bitter sentence, 
“Prima novo principatu mors .. .”; 
“mors” has its lengthened cases, and 
there are other words; if French has 
“mort,” the Frenchman says “la mort.” 
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But we use the monosyllable alone, and 
Raleigh’s great address begins, “O elo- 
quent, just, and mighty Death!” Life, 
death, false, true, fair, foul, love, lust, 
hate, these are little words that mean 
great things, and most of the simple 
notions and essential qualities may be 
expressed in English by one syllable. 
And the oldest things with which man 
is concerned are called mostly by short 
names. Sword, wife, house, land, and 
horse and plough, the ox alive in the 
Saxon’s field and as “beef” on the 
Norman’s table, wine and bread, friend 
and grave and God, these are all mono- 
syllables. So when language begins 
to deal with primitive life or the most 
essential human things, the short words 
grow in number. The English Bible 
and the noblest English hymns are full 
of monosyllables :— 
O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come. 

And modern literary artistry, knowing 
how simple things are best expressed 
with dignity, translates Homer into 
language nearly Biblical. 

As ideas grow complex, words must 
grow longer, and it happens that Eng- 
lish owes most of its “higher” and 
learned words to Latin tongues that 
know not the Teuton’s brevity. 
Science must have its polysyllables, 
and to-day ‘ve allow them freely, for 
the learned know that they must leave 
unlearned words alone. But at that 
bad moment when a Latinizing euphu- 
ism was lading our language with 
mighty words and our souls with clas- 
sic lore, the Sun himself had to be- 
come “Titan,” dark “tenebrous,” north 
“septentrion.” That time has passed, 
and now at least, text-books are not 
literature. True literature in these 
days knows the value of short words. 

And monosyllables have many 
rhythmic values, for they are of very 
varying length. Those mostly that 
have I, or n, or r in them are long; 


“crawled,” “throng,” “weird,” and the 
first four syllables of Shelley's line— 


O Wild West Wind, thou breath of Au- 
tumn’s being— 

take longer to pronounce than the last 
Seven. But any big monosyllables are 
in a sense long and in succession give 
an effect of slowness; big monosylla- 
bles are those that are of rank, that 
mean things or actions, and not smail 
relations between facts or thoughts. 
For so many monosyllables have we in 
English that their mere presence in se- 
ries is not obvious; only the big ones 
in succession make a verse mark time. 
There are only eight dissyllables in the 
Lovelace lyric that ends— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 

But there is effect neither of slowness 
nor staccato in the march of those per- 
fect stanzas. It might be otherwise 
in French, for the critics ery in amaze- 
ment that Racine could make a match- 
less line having as many words as syl- 
lables:— 


Le jour n’est pas plus pur que le fond 
de mon cceur. 


A Canadian poet writes:— 


The stars are stars of morn, a keen wind 
wakes 
The birches on the slope. 
There is striking effect in the last half 
of that line, but in the first short and 
long alternate, and the rhythm is sim- 
ply ordinary. Something like staccato, 
indeed, is produced in Shelley’s line— 
vapors from whose solid at- 
mosphere 
Black rain and hail and fire will burst, O 
hear! 
But mere accumulation of monosylla- 
bles of different values as a rule passes 
simply unnoticed. It is very different 
where several long ones follow each 
other closely. 
The Cambridge Professor of Latin 
has a rather effective monosyllabic 























couplet, which slows up suddenly 
where three long monosyllables succeed 
each other. 


White in the moon the long road lies 

That leads me from my love. 

And the great length of “white” and 

“moon” would make the line slow in 

any case. In “Lycidas” a dramatic 

pause is gained by like means:— 

Comes the blind Fury with the ab- 
horred shears 

And slits the thin spun life; but not 
the praise, 

Pheebus replied. 

Tennyson, who knew the whole art 
of verse-making as no man before or 
since, uses this artifice freely, some- 
times with subtlety, sometimes almost 
crudely :— 

But thy strong hours indignant worked 
their wills 


suggests rather finely the slow and 
heavy step of time, and from the 
“Dream of Fair Women” comes a pas- 
sage where the slowing-up hints first at 
mistiness and then at mere dead 
weight:— 


The dim red morn had died her journey 
done 


There was no motion in the dumb dead 
air, 

Not any song of bird or sound of rill. 

Fine, too, is the sense of vastness in 

the words from “Ulysses”: 


There gloom the dark broad seas. 


This kind of spondaic effect—if so it 
may be called—is carried as far as it 
is tolerable in that same “Ulysses,” and 
here, perhaps, the art is a little crude:— 


The long day wanes, the slow moon. climbs, 
the deep 

Moans round with many voices. 

Coleridge uses the same trick, but less 

often, and usually with hard conso- 

nants that give something like jerki- 

ness to his line:— 
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And from this chasm with ceaseless 
turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast, thick pants were 


breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was 
forced. 


The “Ancient Mariner” is almost writ- 
ten in monosylliables, and when their 
effect is iambic they hasten the tale’s 
horrible hurrying march, only making 
it halt and limp when the long ones 
suddenly step together:— 


iAnd the coming wind did roar more 
loud 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one 
black cloud 

And the moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The mvon was at its side, 

Like waters shot from some high crag 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

- But it is not only in troops and com- 
panies that monosyllables have rhyth- 
mic value; singly or in twos they come 
sometimes with the effect of a blow, or 
make a line sway as it moves:— 


— this never will free 
The soul from those masculine eyes— 
say “no!” 
To that pulse’s magnificent come and g). 
And in “Kubla Khan”: occurs the En- 
nian line:— 


And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from 
far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 


Latin does this only for these special 
effects; the hexameter at least, cannot 
bear a single monosyllable at the end 
if it be not emphatic. It was indeed 
a device after Ennius’ own heart:— 


Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit 
rem. 


But when Vergil does it the commenta- 
tors are so struck that every schoolboy 
knows the instances by heart. They 
are always very marked and sometimes 
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very fine. There is the sonority of old 
sacred formula in 
Cum patribus populoque, Penatibus et 
magnis dis. 
There is strength translated into sound 
in 
Manet imperterritus ille 
Hostem magnanimum opperiens et 
mole sua stat, 
and on a lower plane there is the thud 
of the falling ox in 
Procumbit humi bos, 


which approaches the comedy reached 
by Horace when he says delightfully :— 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus 
mus. 

But it ts rather in Teutonic speech, 
where it is purged of its old inflexions, 
and does not cohere into compounded 
masses, that little words have the great 
tasks entrusted to them. Even to the 
words of second rank we sometimes 
give big places. Kipling rhymes the 
auxiliary “are’’ with the vastly bigger 
and louder “war” in a fine, sonorous 
stanza that is almost built of mono- 
syllables:— 

The Spectator. 


Tis theirs to sweep through the ring- 
ing deep 

Where Azrael’s outposts are, 

Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red 
wrath 

When God goes forth to war. 


And the Scotch Psalm that so pleased 
Stevenson ends two lines with “is” and 
“are” :— 


And mightier by far 
Than noise of many waters is 
Or great sea billows are. 


Only in English can these things be 
done. The most of ordinary English 
speech is in monosyllables: sermons 
have been preached in them from Eng- 
lish pulpits, our poets use them to give 
lightness or stateliness to the march of 
a verse, and the English Bible, be- 
yond which no man need go for Eng- 
lish style, uses them more than any 
other great book in the world. In- 
deed, whenever in English we wish for 
simplicity or for special dignity we are 
wont to shorten our words. It is 
mostly in monosyllables that we speak 
to children and to God. 
J. F. R. 





ON ARRIVING. 


If Going Away was the most glorious 
part of the holidays of childhood, Ar- 
riving was the most purely joyous. 
The excitement of Going Away was 
tinged with the apprehension which, 
pleasant or unpleasant, is inseparable 
from the beginning of any great enter- 
prise, and was shadowed by a sense of 
perils and adventures by land and sea 
to be encountered before the end was 
reached. But on arriving these things 
were all behind us; it was a crescendo 
of pleasures; they did not end, but 
were simply merged in a succession of 
joys, a vista of delight of which even 
the visible horizon did not mark the 
end. In short, Going Away happened 


at night, and Arriving happened in the 
morning; and in that statement is con- 
tained the whole essential difference 
between the two. 

I have already described how Going 
Away ended. Arriving began by one’s 
waking up in the small hours of the 
morning and wondering where one was, 
and gradually becoming aware that 
one was indeed in the cabin of the ship 
and travelling in the midst of the sea. 
The great question was how soon one 
could get up. The view from the port- 
hole probably revealed only a gray 
waste of waters. One hardly dared to 
look at the time for fear it should be 
some dreadful hour like three or four 














o’clock—a hopeless hour, at which it 
was quite useless to get up. One lay 
trying to go to sleep again, or, failing 
that, determined to lie still for an hour 
by sheer effort of will; and when one 
looked at the clock again it was but 
five minutes later. Sometimes one 
would try to persuade oneself that four 
o’clock was quite a reasonable hour to 
get up, and, having dressed, find one’s 
way up on decks that were either de- 
serted and very wet, or else in process 
of being washed down, so that there 
was no dry spot to sit upon. No land 
being visible, and the air being proba- 
bly bitterly cold, and the sun not risen, 
the most sanguine temperament failed 
to support such conditions, and one 
would come down again and make an- 
other effort to sleep, repeating these 
experiments until one did sleep in 
earnest, and woke up with a shock to 
find that the green shores of Ireland 
were visible, that the sun had risen, 
and that other people had been up for 
quite a long time. How sweet the air 
was, how green seemed the familiar 
shores of one’s native land! There 
were greetings to be exchanged, notes 
to be compared on the experiences of 
the night, absorbing interests connected 
with the arrival of the steamer along- 
side the quay and—joy of joys—the 
sight of the yellow wheels of the con- 
veyance which was to carry us on the 
last thirty miles of our journey. This 
was nothing more or less than a long 
car, a kind of vehicle unknown except 
in Ireland, and, in sober truth, nothing 
more luxurious than a species of spring 
dray with metal flaps over the wheels 
and a kind of knife-board arrangement 
on which four or six people sat facing 
outwards on either side, the luggage be- 
ing piled in the middle. But the fiery 


chariot of Elijah could not have seemed 
to us a more delectable and luxurious 
and splendid conveyance. 

And now we were all packed and 
tucked in behind rugs and aprons, and 
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rattling over the stony streets of the 
town and out into the country road, 
with the morning sunshine slanting 
still low across it, and the air still 
sweet from the dews and showers of 
the night, and the hedgerows fragrant 
and bright with wild roses and dog- 
daisies. We had thirty miles to 
cover, with changes of horses three 
times, and the joy of the road before 
us. The first thing I remember when 
once well out on the road was the pro- 
duction of baskets and packets of bis- 
cuits and sandwiches; and my strong- 
est association with this part of the 
road is the slightly metallic taste of 
milk drunk out of the cup of a flask, 
and the difficulty of imbibing it from 
the narrow end of the cup while seated 
on a jolting vehicle. And after that I 
think I generally slept or dozed for 
about an hour; dozed deliciously, lean- 
ing against some protecting shoulder, 
with an under-current of the gritty 
sound of wheels along the road, of the 
horses’ hoofs, of Irish voices heard in 
pauses by the roadside. Then, ‘re- 
freshed by sleep, one would wake to an 
absorbed interest in the affairs of the 
journey; for our vehicle carried the 
mails for thirty miles, and carried 
many other things as well; so that the 
driver, as we rounded a bend of the 
road, would suddenly throw a fish at 
the door of a house, and give a bundle 
of newspapers to some old woman who 
had walked a couple of miles down a 
side road to receive them. At one cor- 
ner there was always a dog, a black 
retriever, who waited for his master’s 
newspaper, and could be seen soberly 
trotting off with it until the bend of 
the road hid him from sight. Then 
there was a beggar who frequented the 
road, Paddy Leary. of whom we were 
terrified, and the sight of him stumping 
along in his picturesque tatters, or 
pausing, as we passed, to raise his lined 
face and shake his gnarled stick at us, 
thrilled us with a sense of perils en- 
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countered. Then there were the halts 
to change horses, and the sight of men 
drinking porter in some little wayside 
public-house; and my views of life at 
that time must have been very strict, 
for I remember feeling rather fright- 
ened that in such a happy country and 
on such a_ beautiful morning men 
should be found wicked and abandoned 
enough to commit this sin. 

Halfway along the road, just after it 
passes through the town of Newtown- 
ards, takes a sudden bend and comes 
out on one of the most fragrant shores 
in the world. One moment you are un- 
der trees, going by a moss-grown chapel 
and: market-house, and the next you 
are out in the open with the stony beach 
close te you, the intoxicating smell of 
seaweed, and the sound of waves wash. 
ing against stones—no muddy lake 
water, but the veritable sea itself, clear 
and green and transparent against the 
rocks and pebbles of the beach. Need 
I “tell you what the moment of that 
vision meant to us in this succession 
of delights? For these were our own 
waters, the shores of our own lough, 
which we were to follow in all their 
twistings and turnings for some fif- 
teen miles, and well-nigh to the open 
sea itself. Great was the competition 
to sit on the shore side of the car; so 
great indeed that turns had to be taken, 
and at stopping-places there was much 
lifting down and hoisting up as these 
exchanges were effected. 

Two more changes of horses after 
this, and we were out on the last ten 
miles, mostly inland again, for we were 
to lose sight of the sea until it burst 
upon us at the very doors of our home. 
Now the excitement became almost 
sickening as we strained our eyes 
along the road to mark the familiar 
objects; and as we neared the village 
of our destination familiar faces be- 
gan to appear on the road, and we 
recognized them with a thrill of wonder 
that they should exist so unchanged 


during our absence. Now began the 
long wall of the demesne, with a curt- 
seying figure at the first lodge gate; 
and at the end of the wall, under a 
tunnel of trees, the pump and the first 
white cottages of the long village street. 
The horses were whipped up, and with 
a glorious commotion we entered on the 
last stage of our triumphal progress. 
The upper halves of the house doors 
were opened, and old women with 
mutches on their heads looked out upon 
us, shading their eyes with their hands. 
Now we have passed the baker's, that 
functionary himself, perpetually white, 
and living, as it were, in a mist of 
flour, standing behind his counter; now 
past the wonderful shop of sweets and 
mysteries, with the name “Anderson” 
in crusted white letters (one of them 
missing) over the lintel; now another 
shop, the source of the most delicious 
gingerbread, with its little proprietress 
nodding and waving to us from the 
door; now, with a last crack of the 
whip and scattering of poultry from 
under the very wheels, into the market 
square itself, in front of the post-office, 
with familiar faces waiting to greet us. 
But even yet we had not finished; the 
greater joy was to come. The mails 
have been taken off, the parcels and 
odd luggage discharged, and with a 
grating of brakes we turn away down 
the steep street, where the masts of 
ships show over the roofs of houses, 
round the corner, beside the pump, 
along the wall of an old castle, and sud- 
denly the view is open—to me the most 
sacred and beautiful view in the world; 
a view of beach and harbor and sea, 
with our own craft at her moorings in 
the foreground, and the swift sliding 
tide beyond, and across it green wooded 
shores trimmed with a brown line of 
seaweed, and the blue mountains in the 
distance. That was the culmination: 
but a few yards more and the wheels 
had come to rest, and we jumped down 
on to the gravel sweep into the arms 

















waiting to receive us. Yet it was not 
the beloved kinsfolk whose presence 
and welcome most thrilled us, but the 
sturdy, bearded, blue-jerseyed figure, 
commodore and admiral of our small 
fleet of boats, who stood waiting ta 
take part in the welcome, and, inci- 
dentally, to help with the luggage. 
That he should be really alive and ex- 
isting before us in the very flesh was 
the crowning miracle and delight of 
our journey. When we had found him 
we had Arrived. 

Going Away and Arriving—how 
closely the whole of existence fits it- 
self between those two adventures. 
When you stand in the mid-sea of life, 
far away from its beginnings, and ap- 
parently far from its ending, you real- 
ize how many things you have gone 
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away from, and how comparatively few 
you seem to have arrived at. Yet I 
like to think that they are but the two 
halves of one whole, and that if Going 
Away is the chief joy of youthful life, 
Arriving is the special pleasure and 
privilege of age; and that even though 
the horizons of youth are grown dim 
and misty in the distance, for people 
who have grown old wisely the land 
they are approaching grows more and 
more clearly defined, and from being 
a strange and unknown, becomes a fa- 
miliar and welcoming country; on 
whose soft shore they look forward to 
lying down for a long rest, with the 
noise of the waters‘over which they 
have passed lulling them to a pleas- 
ant and dreamless sleep. 
Filson Young. 





SOCIOLOGY AND THE BIBLE” 


Mr. Wallis, in his “Sociological Study 
of the Bible,” has the merit of directing 
attention, at an angle of vision hith- 
erto but little regarded, not only to 
the Biblical records and the discourses 
of the Hebrew prophets, but also to the 
main streams of Church activity down 
to the present day. His new work is, 
therefore, likely to be read with much 
interest by both sociologists and Bib- 
lical, as well as ecclesiastical, stu- 
dents. For the former it will provide 
illustrations, from certain important 
chapters of social and religious his- 
tory, for sociological theory, and to the 
latter it will reveal a fresh mode of in- 
terpreting a number of facts and ideas 
which, though largely lying in the 
moral and spiritual sphere, are never- 
theless bound up with the social prob- 
lems that concern the every-day exist- 
ence of all human communities. 

* Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis 


Wallis. (Illinois, University of Chicago 
Press: London, Cambridge University Press.) 





The dominant sociological factor in 
early Old Testament history, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wallis, was the competition 
on Palestinian soil between the original 
nomadic mode of Israelitish life and 
the settled civic institutions of the 
Amorites. By way of showing the 
kind of conflict that arose at the con- 
fluence of these diverse social condi- 
tions, Mr. Wallis gives, first,.a descrip- 
tion of the primitive group moving 
about “in search of food” and holding 
together “for purposes of defence,” 
when “the welfare of the individual is 
merged in that of the clan,” and when 


the territory over which the clan roams 
is regarded as the common storehouse 
of provision for everybody in the 
group, the clan’s ideas about justice 
and right [coming] to be insensibly 
and subtly bound up with its relation 
to the soil. 


Such were the social habits and ideas 
which the invading Israelites brought 
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with them into Canaan. The Amor- 
ites, on the other hand, 


occupied the cross-roads of ancient 
Semitic civilization. Their social sys- 
tem was intimately connected with the 
usages of trade and commerce; and 
they had left the atmosphere of the di- 
rect clan far behind. The Amorites, 
like the Babylonians, Assyrians, Pheoe- 
nicians, and Egyptians, had long ago 
reduced land to the category of private 
property. They bought, sold, 
and rented that which the nomad 
looked upon as the common foundation 
of life. They made the soil the ba- 
sis of security for mortgage loans; and 
the nomad knew little about the mys- 
tery of mortgages, and abhorred what 
little he knew. They charged interest 


on mortgage loans; and the nomad’ 


thought all interest was wicked. 


That there is a great deal of truth 
in this presentation of the contrast can. 
not be doubted. The only question is 
whether our author has not uncon- 
sciously exaggerated the sharpness of 
this sociological antagonism. If it 
had been the intention of the invading 
Israelites to roam about on the soil of 
Canaan in accordance with the primi- 
tive habits of nomadic tribes, the 
purely social conflict between them and 
the Amorites would, indeed, have been 
as pronounced as we are asked to be- 
lieve. But if—as appears much more 
in accordance with fact—the Israelites 
from the first meant to settle down in 
the conquered territory to a partly civic 
and partly pastoral condition of life, 
it is clear that much will have to be 
discounted from Mr. Wallis’s sharply 
defined sociological opposition, and that 
in consequence more importance will 
have to be attached to the racial and 
religious conflict between the Israelites 
and the Amorites than our author— 
though desirous of giving adequate 
recognition to these factors—is ready 
to admit. 

Mr. Wallis, however, like many an- 
other ardent theorist, sees everywhere 


the working of what he regards as the 
most influential factor of his inquiry. 
According to him, the scathing denun- 
ciations of the true prophets of Yah- 
weh against the oppressors of. the poor 
rested ultimately on the ancient an- 
tagonism between private ownership in 
land and civic institutions, as estab- 
lished among the Amorites, and the 
nomadic Mishpat, or principles of right 
and justice, in vogue among the ancient 
Israelites. The prophets, he writes, 


remember and emphasize the connec- 
tion of the national god with the an- 
cient ideas and practices that came 
into the Hebrew nation [according to 
Mr. Wallis, a more or less thorough fu- 
sion of Israelites and Amorites] from 
the Israelite side of its ancestry. Their 
view of the mishpat of Yahweh rests 
back on the social experience of Israel 
in the old, primitive, nomadic life of 
the desert, in the period of the Judges, 
and in the time of the highland king- 
dom under Saul. 

Here, again, something will have to 
be discounted before one can identify 
oneself with the element of truth that 
is in it. One would have thought that 
the prophets’ advocacy of the cause of 
the poor may to a very large extent 
have been inspired by motives of 
greater width and independence than 
Mr. Wallis imagines. Passages could 
easily be quoted to show that the 
higher idea of human brotherhood is by 
no means absent from the pages of the 
prophets. 

In the part of his work which deals 
with the rise and spread of Christian- 
ity, Mr. Wallis has unfortunately 
missed the opportunity of examining 
the effects on Palestinian life that had 
been produced by the confluence of 
Hebraism and Hellenism. If he had 
taken up that line of inquiry, our au- 
thor would probably have found the 
conflict between the two sets of so- 
ciological ideals that had, since the 
days of Alexander the Great, entered 
into close and intimate relation with 

















each other, at least as interesting and 
important as the contrast between 
Israelite and Amorite, on which he 
dwells with much insistency. The omis- 
sion of this great topic from the range 
of discussion is the more surprising as 
considerable stress has been laid on it 
in recent investigations into the rise 
of the Christian Church. In one way, 
indeed, Christiantiy stood for ideals 
that were root and branch different 
from those prevalent in the Hellenistic 
world around. But what about the 
higher Hellenism, the Hellenism which 
took its stand on the ideas of Plato, 
and found its centre in the great Medi- 
terranean city of Alexandria? Were 
there in it no principles of sociology 
that had their influence on the develop- 
ment of both Judaism and the early 
Church? 

What our author has to say about 
the continuance and final outcome of 
the sociological struggle, in the form in 
which he conceives it, within the con- 
fines of Catholic and Protestant Chris- 
tianity, is as saddening as it is instruc- 
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tive. In any case, the fault lay not, 
of course, in Christianity itself, but in 
the men who acted as its official repre- 
sentatives, and in the “little systems” 
which these men made for themselves. 

Reverting towards the end of his 
book to the favorite contrast sketched 
by him near the beginning, Mr. Wallis 
declares that “the Catholic Church be- 
came tinctured with Amoritism.” In 
the Middle Ages the barbarians became 
Christians, but they were in reality 
“converted to the church rather than to 
Christianity.” Protestantism arose, 
and at first carried with it the seed of 
higher sociological ideals, but in its 
turn “orthodox Protestantism” only 
“reproduced the attitude of the Jewish 
and Catholic churches towards the so- 
cial problem.” 

By way of summarizing our opinion 
of the work, we may say that we have 
found it stimulating throughout, al- 
though some of its chapters require re- 
casting or extending, and the author 
looks along his angle of vision in his 
own way. 





SOPHOCLES AT PLAY.* 


The chief interest of the new volume 
of papyri from Oxyrhynchus, which 
Dr. Hunt has edited with his usual 
skill, is to be found in the disjecta mem- 
bra of the Trackers of Sophocles, a 
Satyric drama hitherto represented by 
three insignificant quotations. The 
fragments so ingeniously pieced to- 
gether by Dr. Hunt were found close to 
those of a sister MS., the work of the 
same scribe, which contained a tragedy 
of Sophocles, identified with some hesi- 
tation by the editor as the Ewrypylus; 
but these, interesting though they are, 

* The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 1X. Edited 
with Translations and Notes by Arthur 8. 


Hunt, D. Litt. With six plates. London: 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 25s.) 


Un drame inedit de Sophocle. By Th. Reinach- 
(Revue de Paris, Aout 1912. 2f. 50c.) 


are more mutilated than those of the 
Trackers and of less intrinsic impor- 
tance. 

The Satyric Drama was, till yester- 
day, mainly known to us from the 
single complete example which has been 
preserved—the Cyclops of Euripides— 
and the new find, welcome as it is, will 
not help us to unravel the mystery of 
its origin. There is much to be said 
(pace Professor Ridgeway) for the view 
at which Aristotle hints in the Poetics, 
that the Satyric drama is but the rudi- 
ment of Tragedy, retained at the fes- 
tivals of Dionysus when the younger 
but higher art had “come by its true 
nature,” not (as critics have said) in 
order to furnish a “comic relief” after 
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the emotional strain entailed on the au- 
dience by witnessing a tragic trilogy, 
but primarily that the god whose wor- 
ship was celebrated at the Dionysia 
might not be forgotten. Not that 
Dionysus himself was of necessity—or 
even of custom—presented upon the 
stage; the whole field of mythology was 
open to the Satyric dramatist just as 
it was to the tragedian; but the jolly 
rout of Silenus and his Satyrs always 
furnished the chorus, and the poet sel- 
dom lost an opportunity of exhibiting 
in their persons the potent influences of 
the god of wine. We could have 
wished that it had pleased fortune to 
restore to us a specimen of the work of 
Aeschylus, who was reckoned by the 
ancient critics to have been chief 
amongst Satyric dramatists; if we may 
judge from the stray quotations pre- 
served by the grammarians, it would 
have revealed him capable of an exu- 
berance of coarse and boisterous mirth 
which would have surprised and per- 
haps shocked the modern readers of his 
tragedies. But it is something that 
the poet “who saw life steadily and 
saw it whole” should exhibit to us a 
new aspect of his many-sided genius. 

The subject of the play, of which 
more than 400 lines (probably about 
one-half) are preserved either wholly 
or in part, was the same as that of one 
of the most charming (though in parts 
the most obscure) of the Homeric 
Hymns—the infancy of Hermes, whose 
theft of the kine of Apollo was atoned 
for by the invention of the lyre. It has 
often been said that the licence which 
such poets as the writer of this hymn 
permitted themselves in turning the do- 
mestic scandals of Olympus into food 
for mirth (the lay of Demodocus is the 
classical example) was typically Ionic; 
but this is far too hasty an assumption, 
The anything-but-moral tale which so 
shocked Plato—how Hera cast her ugly 
brat, Hephaestus, down to earth and 
lamed him; how he took his revenge by 


fashioning a cunningly devised chair of 
gold which held his mother fast when 
she sat upon it; and how at length he 
was made drunk by Dionysus and 
brought back in triumph to Glympus, 
where the feud was healed—this edify- 
ing story, whose dénoiiment the Attic 
vase-painters revelled in portraying, 
was told by the Boeotian Pindar and 
dramatized by the Dorian Epicharmus. 
Both in East and West, the Greek fash- 
ioned God in his own image; and what 
religious tradition and artistic conven- 
tion alike demanded the poets were not 
slow to supply, until the growth of a 
more refined taste in the Athenian au- 
dience led to the disappearance of the 
Satyric drama in favor of the tragi- 
comedy or drama with a happy ending, 
of which the Alcestis of Euripides pro- 
vides an example. 

The poet has had an easy task in 
adapting the story told in the Hymn 
for dramatic purposes. By a fiction 
even simpler than that which was em- 
ployed by Euripides to land Silenus 
and his crew upon the shores of Sicily, 
he has enlisted them in the service of 
Apollo, who at the beginning of the 
play offers a golden reward to the dis- 
coverer of his stolen kine. The humor 
of the play in its opening portion de- 
pends on the uncouth snarls and mirth- 
provoking movements of the Satyrs, 
shepherded with difficulty by Silenus 
himself, who roundly abuses them for 
the terror inspired by the strange 
sounds which, as we are presently to 
learn, proceed from the newly-invented 
lyre. These are at length traced to 
the cave-dwelling, where the nymph 
Cyllene is playing foster-mother to the 
new-born god, and Silenus plucks up 
courage to demand admission. Cyllene 
protests against the disturbance, but is 
soon appeased, and tells of the marvel- 
lous growth of the infant Hermes and 
of the invention of the lyre—the ‘“ves- 
sel full of sweetness made of an up- 
turned shell.”” The riddle is too hard 

















for the Satyrs, and the dialogue in 
which it is solved may be quoted as 
typical of the style of the play. 


Chorus.—How can I believe that the 
voice of one dead should sound 
so loudly? 

Cyllene.—Believe; for the beast which 
in life was dumb received a voice 
in death. 

Chorus.—What was its shape? Long, 
curved or short? 

Cyllene.—Short like a pot, and shriv- 
elled, with dappled skin. 

Chorus.—Is is to be compared with a 
cat, or with a panther? 

Cyllene.—Something between the two; 
for it is round and short of leg. 

Chorus.—Is it not like a lizard or a 
crab? 

Cyllene.—Nay, not so either; seek some 
other guise. 

Chorus.—Well, is its shape like that of 
the horned beetle of Etna? 
Cyllene.—Now you have almost guessed 

what the beast is like. 

Chorus.—Say, which part is it that 
speaks? The inside or the out? 

Cyllene.—The shell [some words are 
lost here] of the oyster’s kin. 

Chorus.—By what name is it called? 
Tell me, if thou knowest aught. 

Cyllene.—The child calls the beast a 
Tortoise, and that which speaks 
he calls a Lyre. 

The suspicions of the Satyrs are soon 

aroused when they hear that strips of 

cowhide were used in the manufacture 
of the instrument; and in spite of 
The Times. 
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Cyllene’s protests they summon Apollo, 
who appears on the scene just as the 
fragment ends. We can only suppose 
that the action was continued on the 
lines of the Homeric Hymn, and the 
wrath of Apollo was finally appeased 


by the gift of the lyre. The Satyrs, 
no doubt, attained their due reward 
and in celebration of their newly- 
earned freedom danced a final cancun. 
Such is the outline of a piece which 
serves rather to illustrate the strength 
of literary convention in Greece than 
to add fresh lustre to the laurels won 
by Sophocles. “Tragedy at play” (to 
quote the words used of the Satyric 
Drama by an ancient critic) died an 
early but not, perhaps, an untimely 
death, for it lacked the vitalizing 
breath of actuality which inspired Com. 
edy proper. 

Besides the fragments of the Lurypy- 
lus mentioned above, this volume also 
contains no small portion of the Life of 
Euripides by Satyrus, a grammarian 
and peripatetic philosopher, probably 
of the third century B.C. From this 
we learn that Euripides was prosecuted 
for impiety by Cleon, and derive a few 
additional fragments of his poetry. 
There are also a number of non-literary 
documents of the Roman and Early 
Byzantine periods, which throw light 
upon some obscure nooks of history. 





A THEORY OF LIFE. 


The comparative calmness’ with 
which the President’s Address on the 
origin and nature of life was received 
by the scientific public is a striking tes- 
timony to the growth of science, and 
still more to the mutual accommodation 
of science and philosophy in the forty- 
five years since the British Association 
last met at Dundee. Professor 
Schiifer believes, and gives very cogent 





arguments to support his belief, that 
the phenomena of life are in process of 
being resolved into chemical and physi- 
cal laws, that there is no fundamental 
barrier between organic and inorganic, 
that not only has life arisen from non- 
living matter in the distant past, but 
that it may be arising in the same way 
to-day. Five-and-forty years ago, 
when men’s minds were still reeling 
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with the new wine of Darwinism, the 
President would have been riotously ac- 
claimed on the one hand, and savagely 
denounced on the other, as an atheist, 
materialist, and destroyer of religion. 
The shrill protagonists of science would 
have been confident that the walls of 
the secure citadel and inmost strong- 
hold of faith were crumbling at their 
assault, and the garrison itself, whilst 
shouting defiance, would have felt the 
pangs of despair. To-day two sets of 
people on the outskirts of science will 
be angry, the agents of the Yellow 
Press who had scented an assertion of 
the creation of rhubarb or of rabbits, 
will have to invent their cables to the 
United States, there will be a little 
amiable controversy amongst micro- 
scopists, and the church bells will ring 
as before. 

Professor Schiifer’s thesis is kept 
within the strict confines of science. 
He takes the various qualities or prop- 
erties of life, or at least of living sub- 
stance, and shows in turn that no one 
of these is peculiar, that each has its 
correlate and parallel in matter which 
is not alive. The odd and characteris- 
tic streaming movements and move- 
ments of translation of protoplasm are 
precisely similar in character to move- 
ments which are the result of purely 
chemical and physical reactions caus- 
ing changes in surface tension. They 
are not specifically “vital.” The tak- 
ing in of food, its selection, assimila- 
tion and dissimilation have an exact 
analogy in the building up of crystals, 
and in the exchanges betwee. solutions 
separated by a semi-permeable film. 
Growth and even reproduction are no 
longer to be regarded as qualities pe- 
culiar to life. The chemical elements 
which compose living matter are com- 
mon and widespread, and year by year 
chemists are getting closer to a syn- 
thetic production of the compounds, 
such as the proteins, which are most 
characteristic of protoplasm, and al- 


ready a very large number of the sim- 
pler organic substances have been built 
up in the laboratory. 

Those who follow biological science 
closely may make a criticism here and 
there of the President’s statement of 
the case. They may think that he has 
attached too much weight to Leduc’s 
work, or that Loeb’s experiments on 
artificial fertilization do not quite bear 
the interpretation put on them. But 
the general trend of the advance of 
knowledge in these matters is plain; we 
are very close on an actual bridging of 
the gap between the organic and the 
inorganic, and the ground has been sur- 
veyed so clearly that no unexpected 
obstacle is likely to be encountered. 
Living matter, says the President confi- 
dently, has arisen from inorganic mat- 
ter in the past, without the interposition 
of any unknown factors; it may be 
manufactured at any time in the labo- 
ratory, and even probably is coming 
into existence, more probably in the 
soil than in sea-water, at the present 
time. 

Here the Professor comes into con- 
flict with two sets of persons who claim 
to use scientific reasoning and methods. 
He is urgent in stating that such new 
beginnings of life must be simpler and 
more elementary than any of the actual 
organisms known and named by Zoolo- 
gists and botanists. He will have 
nothing to do with the surviving expo- 
nents of spontaneous generation, who 
claim to produce amoebze or moulds in 
test-tubes. Professor Schiifer’s labo- 
ratory experience is too great for that: 
if the test-tubes were produced to him, 
he would infer that they had not been 
properly sterilized, by heat or closing, 
and the alleged spontaneous genera- 
tions were simple defects in bacterio- 
logical precaution. Nor will he have 
anything to do with those who would 
evade or postpone the problem of the 
origin of life by supposing that the 
germs of life have been carried to this 











planet on meteorites hurled through the 


recesses of starry space. It would 
take one hundred and fifty years for a 
meteorite to travel from the nearest 
planet to this earth, and sixty million 
years for the voyage from the nearest 
star. At the end of the long journey, 
moreover, the intense heat generated 
by friction with our atmosphere would 
destroy any kind of life we know. The 
living cosmic dust theory is the purest 
whim of imagination, with no figment 
of evidence to support it. 

We can receive these views, however, 
without disturbance or alarm. A 
world in which a biologist, working in 
a laboratory, could at any moment cre- 
ate afresh the existing forms of ani- 
mals and plants, or a world in which 
such creatures continued to arise spon- 
taneously from the natal dust, would 
be even more inhospitable to scientific 
thought than to religious faith. It 
would be a world set free from reason, 
the nightmare of a pantomime, in 
which neither foresight nor knowledge 
would have any practical value. But 
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such is not the world described in the 
Presidential Address. Even if all 
Professor Schiifer’s predictions come 
true, and his theories be transformed 
to observations, we shall be very much 
where we are. There will remain the 
wonder of the evolution of the sim- 
plest, ultra-microscopic forms of life 
into the brilliant, scented flowers, and 
the restless, intelligent animals. If 
reason and intelligence, emotional and 
moral senses grade back into instinct, 
and if instinct grades back into sim- 
ple vital reflexes, and if these simple 
reactions in their turn grade into purely 
chemical and physical laws, if in fact 
there be one mystery of the world in- 
stead of a separate mystery of life and 
of matter, there is still equal room for 
every solution that faith can bring to 
the aid of reason. The fierce battles 
of five-and-forty years ago did little 
more than to disarm both attackers and 
defenders, and the arguments they 
used, and the positions for which they 
fought have now no more than an his- 
torical interest. 





A SURPRISE PARTY. 


We are a bright and intelligent set 
in our village on the Thames, and we 
move along about six months ahead of 
the times. Possibly the world calls us 
a clique, even a suburban clique, but 
as long as it continues to provide us 
with professions and occupations in the 
City during the week, the world may 
go hang. In our leisure we are suffici- 
ent to ourselves. What is more, we 
have brains and we are not afraid to 
use them out of business hours. It is 
our claim that our forefathers invented 
the games of “Up Jenkins!” and 
Clumps; certainly we ourselves in- 


vented Old-maid Bridge and Snap-rou- 
lette. 
“We have done nothing original for 





a long time,” said Miss Chapman, our 
acknowledged leader, “and [I am 
pleased to be able to announce that I 
have an idea. It is called The Surprise 
Party. Gather round.” 

She spoke these words in the Golf 
Club House, and as many of us as were 
there or thereabouts gathered round, 
leaving Mitchell to discuss his Memor- 
able Mashie with the Steward. 

“What have we to do?’ we asked. 

“Merely turn up,” said Miss Chap- 
man. 

“When, where and how equipped?” 
We don’t waste time discussing pre- 
liminary details already settled in the 
master mind. 

“At nine o’clock next Wednesday, 
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each with his own food and little mug.” 

“In the name of my colleagues and 
myself,” said I, “I thank you for this 
generous invitation.” 

“T have not invited you,” said she. 

“Then who has,” 

“Nobody,” she said. “The point is 
that we turn up without being invited. 
That is where the surprise comes in— 
for the person who hasn’t invited us.” 

It only remained to fix upon the 
lucky surprisees. Everything pointed, 
we agreed, to the Macfarlanes. They 
had lots of money and a big room, 
capable, in an emergency, of being 
used for a dance or two. We had long 
been of the opinion that these things 
would be better employed for social 
entertainment than for the organiza- 
tion of charities; or, if they must be 
used for charity, let the charity be of 
that sort which begins at home with a 
merry evening and not that which ends 
in the Fiji Isles with a woollen com- 
forter and a tract. But our main 
reason in deciding on the Macfarlanes 
was that there happened to be no Mac- 
farlanes present to show the cause 
why not. 

“But suppose,” said I, “that they 
have chosen that evening to be out, 
or worse still, for the conducting of a 
domestic quarrel?” 

“It is the risks which make life at- 
tractive,” said Miss Chapman. 

“Or suppose again - 

“And the people who ‘suppose’ who 
make it impossible.” 

“The matter is irrevocably ap- 
pointed,” chorused the others. 

Things went off with much more of 
a splash than we had ever thought 
possible, right from the very start. 
Not only did the Macfarlanes more 
than welcome us conspirators, but 
there seemed to be many present who 


Punch. 


had never conspired. Moreover, the 
enterprise was graced by the presence 
of the Church, and before we knew 
where we were (even before Miss Chap- 
man knew where she was) we were 
all in the big room, sitting on rows of 
chairs and facing a platform. 

“My dear friends,” said the Vicar 
from this eminence, “it is with very 
genuine feelings of gratitude that I see 
so many of you gathered here to-night. 
There are those missing, I am sorry to 
say, whom I had invited to be present, 
but on the other hand there are many 
gathered here to-night to whom no 
direct invitation was addressed. That, 
I thinks, shows that our mission has a 
greater popularity and fame than we 
dared to suspect, and cannot, I feel, 
help but affect the amount of the col- 
lection (silver) to which all those gath- 
ered here to-night will be asked, and, 
I am sure, gladly persuaded, to con- 
tribute. Before I make way for my 
reverend brother from the Fiji Isles, 
I should like to announce that, at the 
termination of his address, all present 
are asked to partake of a light supper, 
provided at the last moment (I am 
vaguely informed) by an anonymous 
donor, of whose identity some of us 
may, I think, have our suspicions.” 


And as he sat down he looked with 
a knowing smile at Mrs. Macfarlane! 

Besides the collection there was a 
hymn or two, and it took us two hours, 
to get to supper time; even then few 
of us got enough, our personal contri 
butions being shared with the outsid- 
ers who hadn’t brought a particle of 
food with them. 

For which reasons Miss Chapman 
has, very properly, been deposed from 
her leadership, and the rest of us have 
determined to devote our energies to 
that safer but less original pastime, 
“Coon Can.” 
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other hands, might have been as dry as 
dust. Certainly the fundamental prin- 
ciples of common law have never been 
presented in more attractive guise or 
in a more illuminating style than in 
these pages. 


J. E. Buckrose, author of “A Bachel- 
or’s Comedy,” explains that his purpose 
is to show that realism can be applied 
to the happy things of life equally with 
the sordid ones. That seems a new 
discovery, but it is one worth making. 
Pleasantness is really as realistic as 
unpleasantness, Mr. Buckrose goes on 
to say. True; but how few contem- 
porary novelists have found it out. 


Among the books to be published this 
autumn by Houghton Mifflin Company 
are several whose theme is the ever-in- 
teresting subject “Americans.” Promi- 
nent essayists use the term in titles: 
“The American Mind,” by Bliss Perry; 
“Americans and Others,” by Agnes 
Repplier; “The Provincial American,” 
by Meredith Nicholson. Besides these 
are “Readings in American Constitu- 
tional History,” by Allen Johnson; a 
complete and annotated copy of Brad- 
ford’s famous “History of Plymouth 
Plantation”; ‘and “A History of the 
Presidency,” by Edward Stanwood. 


In “The Genius of the Common Law” 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, (The Colum- 
bia University Press) there is a rare 
blending of literary skill with legal 
knowledge and acumen which’ will 
make the book a delight to lay readers 
as well as to lawyers. The eight lec- 
tures of which the volume is composed 
were given last year on the Carpentier 
Foundation at Columbia University,— 
and their titles, “Our Lady and Her 
Knights,” “The Giants and the Gods,” 
“Surrebutter Castle,” “Enemies in the 
Gate,” “Rescue and Ransom,” “Al- 
liance and Conquest,” “Perils of the 
Market-place” and “The Perpetual 
Quest” suggest the unusual way in 
which the author,—one of the most de- 
lightful of contemporary writers,—has 
chosen to treat a subject which, in 


M. Rene Pichon, writing in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes on the posi- 
tion of women in ancient Rome, points 
out that the complete subjugation of 
the Roman wife in the early days of 
the Republic, as expressed in the 
maxim “nunquam exuitur_ servitus 
muliebris,” came to an end with the 
foundation of the Empire, and the 
change is mainly to be attributed to the 
legislation of Augustus. He also con- 
futes Juvenal out of his own mouth by 
showing that the state of things which 
he represents in the Sixth Satire was 
by the satirist’; own admission con- 
fined to a very small class. For the 
rest, he asserts that every profession 
except that of politics was open to the 
woman of the Empire, and that some 
of them: were practised seriously, as in 
the case of the female advocate, Hor- 
tensia. The profession of medicine 
was not, as he says, likely to attract 
women, as it was mainly in the hands 
of slaves; but many Roman ladies gave 
themselves up to commerce, and not a 
few to finance, including usury of a 
sufficiently reprehensible kind. 


“Less Than the Dust” by M. A. Ham. 
ilton is a novel of modern problems, 
and tells how the matrimonial happi- 
ness of two people was nearly wrecked. 
Adam Carruthers, an Englishman, who 
in the course of the story becomes Un- 
der-Secretary of the Colonies, is carried 
by his career away from the small in- 
terests which make up the life of his 
impetuous high-spirited wife. She at- 
tributes his pre-occupation to growing 
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indifference toward her and drifts wil- 
fully from him. The influence which 
brings them into an understanding and 
better ways of living is the younger 
sister of Mrs. Carruthers who also 
loves Adam secretly and nobly. Most 
of the story takes place in Canada 
where a worthless half brother com- 
plicates matters for everyone. The 
novel hag the unusual quality of be- 
ing strong and at the same time refined 
and elevated in tone. Every situation 
is handled with grace and fine feeling, 
as well as truthfulness. It is a book 
of restrained but genuine emotion, and 
is without cant or pose. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


A rollicking farce with much com- 
monsense and shrewd wit is “The 
Pleasuring of Susan Smith” by Helen 
M. Winslow. Susan Smith, a spinster 
of forty, who has always lived in Po- 
dunk Junction, Maine, suddenly be- 
comes heir to a large fortune. Con- 
trary to the customs of her native town 
and the advice of friends she sets forth 
to see Boston and New York, and inci- 
dentally to inspect John James Smith, 
a young man who lives in New York 
and who will become Susan’s heir in 
case she never marries. Susan’s ad- 
ventures in Boston are amazing. 
From her experiences with charitable 
organizations and police courts she re- 
volts and finds the atmosphere of New 
York a tonic. Susan and her young 
cousin agree capitally and she rapidly 
assimilates the habits and manners of 
city: dwellers without losing her orig- 
inal charm. It is so amusing and en- 
tertaining a story that one does not 
stop to inquire into the plausibility of 
many of the situations. It should 
prove a popular book for the holidays. 
L. C. Page and Company. 


“A Whistling Woman,” by Robert 
Halifax, is a realistic piece of fiction 
which describes the affairs and sur- 
roundings of two young people of the 


lower classes in London. Arthur Car- 
ter has been “walking out” with Lydia 
Whambly for five or six years, but has 
never saved enough money to marry 
and shows no disposition to make any 
effort in that direction. Lydia is the 
one who hoards her little earnings and 
encourages Arthur, remaining true to 
him in his most sullen and indifferent 
moods, even at the expense of “talk” 
among the neighbors. There is a 
vicar and a little district visitor Miss 
Summerwell, who try to mold the lives 
of these people according to better 
ideals. There are moments of humor, 
but the sordidness of much of the de- 
tail is rather depressing. The sincer- 
ity of the*dfithor, however, and the 
closeness to real life which he main- 
tains make a book which, if not al- 
ways agreeable, is surely interesting. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


There is always a place for young 
people’s books like “Betty-Bide-at- 
Home,” by Beulah Marie Dix. So 
many recent books for boys and girls 
create the impression that the typical 
young person lives entirely in a world 
of motor cars or aeroplanes, that it is 
a relief to read of a natural girl who 
encounters real obstacles and priva- 
tions, and emerges a_ personality. 
Betty, when we first meet her, has just 
completec her second year at college 
where her literary ability and personal 
charm have created for her a congenial 
little world which she believes the only 
ene worth living in. Summer vaca- 
tion brings tragedy and trouble at 
home and Betty is obliged to give up 
her plans and stay with her mother. 
The sacrifice cost a genuine struggle, 
and Betty’s path was not an easy one 
for a long time, but at last came power 
and opportunity for her to develop her 
talents. Betty is very human and 
readers of every age will sorrow and 
rejoice with her. Henry Holt and 
Company. 











